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Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
(Concluded from page 104.) 
ACUPUNCTURATION. 


Tue next original paper contains an in- 
teresting set of cases related by Dr. Banks, 
of Lowth, demonstrating the efficacy of acu- 
puncturation in the alleviation and cure of 
various rheumatic and neuralgic affections. 
The Jast case is of so much practical value 
that we extract it entire :— 

** A stout bealthy-looking man had been, 
for nine days, labouring under neuralgia 
faciei, generally named tic-douloureux. The 
sympt indicated the disease to be seated 
in the portio dura of the seventh pair of 
nerves of the right side, the divarications of 
pain corresponding exactly with its course 
and communications. The muscles of the 
face were affected with convulsive twitch- 
ings, and he appeared to suffer the most 
puwgent agony; but he complained most 
bitterly of deep-seated pain at the under 
and buck part of the ear, where the portio 
dura passes out of the bone through the 
foramen stylo-mastoideum ; the pain came 
on in paroxysms. During the first three or 
four days a paroxysm usually occurred about 
six in the evening, and continued violent 
between two and three hours; but latterl 
they had recurred so frequently, during both 
day and night, as scarcely to leave him the 
enjoyment of half anhour’s ease. He attri- 
butes his complaint to getting his feet wet, 
and remaining too long in his wet shoes and 
stockings. On my first seeing him, he stre- 
nuously refused to have the needles inserted, 
and wished me to prescribe some medicine 
In the present instance the brain, I fancied, 
did not escape disease, for weight and pain 
were felt in the head, with slight giddiness, 
the pulse was full and accelerated, and the 
bowels regular. Conceiving the neuralgia 
facialis might probably proceed from deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, I directed 
bleeding, both general and local, and ape- 
tients, together with a blister to be applied 
on the back of the neck. By these means 





the head was entirely relieved, but the an- 
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guish produced by the tic-douloureux con- 
tinued as great as ever. I now prescribed 
one drachm and a half of the subcarbonate 
of iron four times a day, and persisted in 
its use two days, but without the least 
abatement of the symptoms. I next order- 
ed the extract of stramonium, but without 
advantage; and did not succeed in allaying 
the pain until I had recourse to belladonna, 
from which medicine he certainly derived, 
for some days, great benefit; but a parox- 
ysm of most acute pain suddenly occurring 
when I happened to be present quite dis- 
heartened him, and he was now, upon my 
relating one or two cases in which | had 
seen acupuncture serviceable, readily in- 
duced to try its effects on his own person. 
I accordingly lost no time in introducing 
five weedles in the several directions where 
the pain darted, in the right side of the 
face and temple. Before I had well finished 
doing so, he joyfully exclaimed, that the 
pain of his face had completely gone. On 
the following morning, when | called, he 
told me he had suffered no pain the whole 
night, and appeared so satisfied that he 
owed his present ease to the good effects 
of the operation, that he earnestly begged 
of me to repeat it; it may appear strange 
to say, that I did so merely to gratify him, 
but such was the fact. Although three 
months have transpired since this case was 
under my care, yetno tendency whatever to 
this excruciating disease has again mani- 
fested itse)f. Iv no instance have I known 
any untoward y pooner occasioned by acu- 
puncturation. I cannot affirm that no pain 
is produced by the operation ; but certainly 
it is very slight. Where a syphilitic taint 
is connected with rheumatism, of course 
acupuncturation alone will prove unavail- 
ing.” . 
ANATOMICAL PREPARATIONS. 

In the seventh paper, Mr. Watson recom- 
mends a new mode of preserving anatomical 
preparations in spirits. The method has, at 
any rate, the merit of extreme simplicity, 
and may supersede the clumsy method of 
** making up” practised in the majority of 
museums. 

K 
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“In order to obviate these inconveni- 
ences, I thought of the following mode of 
putting up preparations :—I obtained pre- 
paration bottles, with glass stoppers, accu- 
rately ground to them. When these are 
intended to contain small or round prépara- 
' tions they may be made somewhat globular, 
a form which is both more ornamental and 
contains less spirits than any other; conse- 
quently, there will be less expansion, and 
the mouth of the bottle being narrowed, ex- 
poses less surface to evay besid 





tion ; , 
the globular form magnifies the preparation 
very considerably, which in many cases is 
a great advantage. For other preparations, 
bottles of other forms will of course be more 
suitable, attention rt being paid to 
hevieg the mouth of the bottle of as small 
imeusions as just suffices to admit the pre- 
paration. Thus a membranous preparation 
of three or four inches square, having its 
opper part attached to a piece of glass rod, 
may be introduced iuto a bottle sufficient for 
its expansion, at an aperture of about half 
an inch in diameter, the suspending thread 
being attached to the ylass rod, Solid pre- 
peeve require the mouth of the bottle to 
nearly of the same width as its interior. 
Tlie bottles can, of course, be made of an 
depth ; they could also be made flat-sided, 
with acircular mouth. The hollow form of 
the stoppers of these bottles possesses seve- 
ral essential advantages. ist. It admits of a 
small piece of whalebone being placed across 
its interior, to whicli the preparation is sus- 
euded, by which the necessity of threads 
Ealing over the edges of the bottle is ob- 
viated. 2nd, It admits of a portion of the 
air contained in it being expelled by the 
application of a moderate heat before being 
put on, This is of very considerable im- 
portance, When the stopper is thus firmly 
placed upon the bottle, being perfectly air- 
tight, itis forcibly retained in its place when 
cooled by the pressure of the atmosphere ; 
and the partial vacuum within it, admits of 
the expansion of the spirits consider- 
able extent before the stopper could be 
forced up, or any of the spirits forced out. 
Srd. An accurately-ground glass-stopper 
forms a very easy and expeditious mode of 
closing preparation-bottles, thereby saviug 
manual Jabour. 4th. It looks much neater 
and more elegant in a museum than the 
tying up with bladders, &e. Sth, When 
evaporation Goes take place, the refilling of 
the bottle only requires the stopper to be 
raised a little with one hand, while some 
spirits are poured in with the other; thus 
saving all trouble, expense, and risk of in- 
juring the preparation necessarily incurred 
by the old and filthy bladder mode. I have 
shortly described the mode which 1 hare 
adopted, aud would recommand others to 
adopt, in the making of wet anatomical pre- 





PREPARATION OF MORPHIA. 


parations. But, before concluding, I may 
notice two objections which may be started 
to this method; ist. The greater expense 
of bottles with ground stoppers than those 
now used. From experience I can assert 
that, when the prepatstion-glassés, bladders, 
sheet-tin, twine, varnish, and maoual labour, 
are taken into account, the adoption of 
stoppered bottles will be found a considera- 
ble saving, even without taking into account 
the expense and trouble of refilling, which 
so soon becomes necesaary, and which, if 
considered, would prove the new me te 
be a positive saviug, independently of its 
other advantages, 2nd. The unfitness of 
this method for preparations of a large size. 
There is no doubt that for very large pre- 
parations, or those of g peculiar shape, such 
bottles could not be adopted; but I know 
that stoppers can be accurately ground to 
bottles whose mouths are four inches ia 
diameter; I will therefore venture to say, 
that about three-fourths of the preparations 
of a museum might be put in bottles made 
ia this manner.” 


MORPHIA. 

The 8th and 9th articles are both on 
pharmaceutical subjects, and are rather cre- 
ditable to their respective authors. In the 
first, Dr. William Gregory describes a new 
and apparently excellent mode of preparing 
morphia in combination with muriatic acid, 
Its great merit, in an economical light, con- 
sists in the facility with which it is per- 
formed without alcohol, and in the quantity 
of crystalline product which it yields. The 
mode of preparing this compound Dr. Gre- 
gory thus describes :— 

** Opium is cut in small pieces, and com- 
pletely exhausted by cold water, or water ut 
90° F. ‘he aqueous infusion is concentrat- 
ed till it occupies a small bulk, and preci- 
pitated by a slight excess of ammonia, The 
precipitate is collected om a filter, washed 
moderately with cold water, and dried at a 
temperature below 212°, When dry, it is 
reduced to powder, and rubbed up with cold 
water; diluted muriatic acid is now added 
by degrees. The first portions are speedily 
neutralised, but fresh acid is added until 
a slight but permanent excess is present. 
This dissolyes both the morphia and aarco- 
tine, forming a dark-brown solution, which 
must be filtered to separate it from some 
very dark matter which is left undissolved. 
The filtered solution is now evaporated to 
nearly the consistence of syrup, and on cool- 
ing forms a brown mass of crystals mois- 
tened with a very dark liquid. The whole 
mass is now subjected to strong oh ee 
between folds of bibulous paper, which ab- 
sorbs the liquid containing the muriate of 
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ANALYSIS OF ELATERIUM. 


’ g matter, and leaves 

5 ae dees tolerably pure, oe 

of a brownish secon 

pec hg crystallisation, and expression, 
yields the salt nearly white and free from 
natéotine. By a third crystallisation, the 
muriate of morphia may be obtained in ra- 
diated bunches of silky crystals of snowy 
whiteness, These crystals, when dried by 
a moderate heat, become quite opaque ; 
they are soluble to almost any extent in 
tailing water; their solution has a very bitter 
taste, and yields, when supersaturated by 
ammonie, a hig’ line precipitate of 
morphia, A similarly pure solution of nar- 
cotine in muriatic acid gives a curdy preci- 
pitate not at all crystalline.” 

The average amount of the pure salt ob- 
tained thys from the pound of Turkey opium, 
is from 10 to 11 percent, One great clini- 
cal advantege which Dr, Gregory’s prepara- 
tion possesses is its entire freedom from 
narcotine, which is not liable to be associated 
with the muriate of morphia. The paper is 
accompanied by a letter from Dr. Christison, 
descriptive of its great superiority as a 
purely narcotic temedy over all the prepa- 
rations of opium at present employed. Mr. 
Liston also adds his testimony in favour of 
its eminent therapeutic virtues. Finally, 
Dr. Gregory proves that it may be prepared 
much cheaper than laudanum, even in Scot- 
land, where alcohol is comparatively of such 
low price. 

The formala employed by Dr. Christison 
was as follows :— 

RR Muriatis morphie, gr. x. 
4q. calide min. 1000. Solve. 

Of this solution 100 minims contain one 
grain; 25 drops are a full dose, 


ELATERIUM. 

The next article is on the analysis of 
Elaterium, and its active principle elate- 
rine, by Mr. Morries, of Edinburgh. The 
aathor, after exposing the absurd error 
committed by Dr. Paris, in assigning to the 
inert chlorophylle the part of the active 
principle of this energetic medicine, pro- 
ceeds to describe the results of his own 
analysis :— 

* When fifty grains of good eleterium 
i r twenty-four hours in dis+ 
tilled water at s temperature of about 200° 
Farh,, they were found to have lost eleven 
graina. infusion was of a light-brown 
colour, and an austere, bitter taste, and ap- 
peared to coutain 4 minate portion of gum, 
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but no starch. On standing fot some time, 
a few crystals of sulphate of lime were de- 
posited. The residual quantity, amounting 
to thirty-eight grains (one grain having been 
lost by adbesion to the filter, and other un- 
avoidable circumstances), was acted on by 
alcohol, s. g. 825, and was found to have 
lost ten grains. ‘he alcoholic tincture was 
of a deep-green colour, and a bitter, some- 
what acrid, taste. On being evaporated to 
the consistence of oil, and allowed to cool, 
numerous masses of small spicular crystels 
were observed ; these were se » washe 
ed with sulphuric ether, and dried. The 
rest of the extract was boiled in agua po- 
tasse, to free it from the elatine or colouring 
matter (terms I consider as synonymous), 
which is soluble in alkalies. After standing 
for a few minutes, 2 smal] quantity of white 
cryatalline matter fell to the bottom of the 
flask. ‘The supernatant fluid was now de- 
canted, and the crystals collected on a filter, 
and washed with sulphuric ether, to free 
them more completely from adhering colour- 
ing matter.” 

Mr. Morries next details the properties of 
a crystalline substance thus prepared ; but 
by an inaccuracy, singular in such an ac- 
complished chemist, he does not inform us 
which of the crystalline principles just de- 
scribed constitutes the elaterine; or whether 
both are entitled to that appellation. We 
believe, however, the latter is the case, 


*« Tt is, as I have already stated, a white 
erystalline substance of an extremely bitter 
and rather styptic taste, insoluble in water 
and the alkalies, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and in hot olive oil, sparingly soluble in 
dilute acids, When procured in a state of 
purity, as by the process to be described 
presently, it forms microscopic rhombic 
prisms, striated on the sides, possessed of 
considerable lustre, and of a silky appeare 
ance when @ mass. It is decomposed by 
the strong acids, forming with nitric a trans- 
parent yellowish gummy-looking mass, and 
with sulphuric, a solution of a deep blood- 
ted colour, which I should rather think 
caused by adhering colouring matter. It is 
fusible at a temperature a little above that 
of boiling water, and at a higher tempera- 
ture is dissipated in thick whitish pungent 
vapour, having rather an ammoniacal odour.” 


Mr. Morries next alludes to some improve- 
ment, which further experience in the pre- 
paration induced him to adopt. The follow- 
ing observations are worth attention :— 

---- “The process I now follow is 


simple and economical. ‘The alcoholic tinc- 
ture is to be evapotated to the consistence 
of thin oil, and while still warm, is to be 





thrown into boiling distilled water; imme- 
K2 
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= a copious white crystalline precipi- 
tate falls, and increases ‘in quantity as the 
liquor cools, This precipitate is the ela- 
terine, the elatine remaining in solution. 
The elaterine is then to be separated by 
decantation and. filtration, and repeatedly 
washed with distilled water. . In this state 
it is sufficiently pure for ordinary purposes 
and for medical use. If it be required per- 
fectly pure, it is only necessary to repeat 
the solution in alcohol and precipitation. 
I would propose the same process for all 
vegetable crystallizable principles insoluble 
in water, as the separation ‘from colouring 
matter is more complete after one precipita- 
tion than after repeated crystallization from 
alcohol in the ordinary method. I have 
tried it with strychnia, and found it com- 
pletely successful. When cold water is 
used, the crystals are smaller, and do not 
possess lustre.” 

We have no doubt but that this simple 
process will succeed perfectly with elaterine, 
but we entirely deny that it is generally 
applicable to the preparation of the alka- 
loids ; for example, if an alcoholic tincture 
of opium be treated as thus described, and 
precipitated with water, the resin alone 
falls down, and.the meconate of morphia 
remains in solution. Here it is evident that 
Mr. Morries has overlooked the fact, that 
morphia does not exist in opium in an insu- 
lated state, but combined with an acid, 
which renders it soluble in water. We re- 
peat, that the process we have quoted is 
perfectly applicable to the preparation of 
elaterine, in the first place, because, as Mr. 
Morries bas observed, it is not an alkaloid, 
and isnot associated with a peculiar acid by 
which it would be rendered soluble in water ; 
secondly, the elaterium contains so inconsi- 
derable a quantity of resin or wax, that its 
precipitation by water does not interfere in 
any notable way with the purity of the pre- 
paration. 

In the annexed formula, Dr. Duncan 
found a twelfth or even a sixteenth part of 
a grain, to produce in an adult frequent 
vomiting and copious dejections :— 

Elaterine, gr. i; 
Alcohol., 31; ¥ 
Acidi nitricr, gtt. iv ; Solver sumat 
#. 588, ad gtt, xl. in aque cinna- 
momi 3 8s, 
TETANUS INFANTUM, 

The 10th article is by Dr. Hancock, and 
treats of the tetanus infantum, or lock-jaw 
of infants, as observed in the West Indies. 


The practical end of the paper is to prove 
the prophylactic powers of cold affusion 
against the occurrence of this disease, which 
Dr. Hancock states to destroy one half of 
the whole number of infants born on the 
colonies of Essequebo and Demerara. In 
no ease in which the cold affusion has beeu 
used, has the tetanus affection supervened. 

The next paper is by Mr. Crecranp, of 
Perth, detailing a case of empyema, suc- 
cessfully treated by paracentesis. The pa- 
tient was a female child, etat.7. The re- 
covery was tedious but complete. 

Inthe twelfth paper we are presented with 
a minute history of an unsuccessful Czsarian 
operation, as performed by Dr. M‘Kraaim, of 
the Belfast Lyivg-in Hospital,— Hedacted 
by John Wales, Esq., surgeon, Belfast, and 
communicated by William Campbell, M.D., 
Lecturer on midwifery! &c. &c., With such 
a triple coalition of authors, it is not sur- 
prising to find a minute and creditable nar- 
trative. The case does ‘not, however, pre- 
sent any peculiar feature. 

The last origiaal article contains two 
cases of enlargement of the middle lobe of 
the prostate successfully treated by perfo- 
ration and puncture, by Mr. Srarrorp, ac- 
companied with some remarks on this method 
of treatment. 


“A gentleman, etat. .50, applied to 
me with an impermeable stricture of the 
urethra. About thirty years since he con- 
tracted a gonorrhea, which was stopped by 
astringent injections ; but in a few months 
alterwards the stfeash of urine became con- 
siderably diminished in ‘size, for which the 
surgeon of his regiment recommended the 
use of bougiés, gradually increasing their 
size for some months, when he was enabled 
to discontinue’ their use. The stricture, 
however, in a year or two returned, and he 
again had recourse to bougies, The dis- 
ease being afterwards neglected, the stric- 
ture became impermeable ; and when I first 
saw the patient, it had been in that state 
for two years, Upon examination I found 
the obstruction was situated about one- 
fourth of an inch anterior to the bulb, ‘that it 
was of an indurated cheracter, ‘and that the 
prostate gland was slightly enlarged. The 
urine flowed so scantily that it usually took 
from two to fourhotrs to empty the bladder, 
aid that in a manner most painfully dis- 
tressing. During the period of his com- 
plaint, he had occasional attacks of reten- 
tion of urine. On July 30th, I began to 
divide the stricture with the single lancet- 


ted atilet; and’ thinking it probable that a 
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considerable extent of the urethra was indu- 
rated and diseased, I -proceeded with the 
greatest caution ; because, if the contraction 
is of great length, and, as it not unfrequently 
happens in such’ cases, tortuous, too great 
boldness in thé use of the instrument would 
incur a danger of making a false passage, or 
giving rise \o inflammation and tumefaction 
sufficient to cause complete retention of 


ment, I thrust forth the lancet at its point, 
and cautiously orated the obstruction, 
until I advanced nearly two inches farther. 
The stilet now was ites inches, but no 
urine flowed. It-was therefore withdrawn, 
and 2 catheter was passed to the same 
point, but it would not go farther, until 
upon examination with the finger per anum, 
in order to discover its exact situation, it 





urine, I therefore never divided at any one | 


slipped into the bladder, and upwards of 


time more than the sixth or eighth of an, three pints of fattid urine were evacuated. 
inch. The diseased portion of the urethra| In performing the operation, the handle of 
was about two inches in length. Sométimes | the instrument was depressed as much as 
extremely hard, sometimes gritty, and some- | possible ; and when the lancet which had 
times of a spongy and vascular nature. In| made the cut had receded into its sheath, the 
about four months the stricture was by this| blunt point was thrust in with the greatest 
gradual manner divided, and no unfavour-| caution until it had reached the extremity 
able symptom duriug the whole period | of the incision. The perforation was accom- 
occurred, ‘The patient took bis usual exer-| plished by protrudmg the lancet three 
cise, and lived on animal food, but he was|times. The operation produced but little 
not allowed to drink wine or fermented | pain, and the bleeding was so trifling, that 
liquors, ‘The operation of cutting was never it could only be perceived by examining the 
atiended with much pain, nor was there, point of the instrument. A No, 9 silver 
ever any loss of blood amounting to more | catheter was left in the bladder and secured, 


than a dessert spoonful, and this occurred 
only once. The hardened structure appeared 
to become absorbed, since each portion after 
its division remained pervious. After hav- 
ing permeated so great av extent of the 
urethra, the patient was attacked by reten- 
tion of urine, which could not, however, be 
called complete, as he was able to void, 
though with great straining and extreme 
pain, about a teaspounful of urine during 
the day. The bladder now became con- 
siderably distended, the urine was extremely 
fetid, and deposited a muco-purulent sedi- 
ment tinged with blood. On examination 
per anum, the prostate gland was found to be 
rather more enlarged, apd extremely tender 
on pressure ; pulse hard, 90; tongue very 
dry and furred ; skin‘hot ; countenance dis- 
tressed and anxious. He was ordered (Nov. 
25 and 26) to lose blood from the perineum 
by leeches and cupping, with the warm-bath, 
fomentations, purgatives, and opiates, in in- 
jections and suppositories. All these means 
failed, and there was reason to fear the 
bladder might burst, or urinary coma might 
come-on. At this crisis, therefore, I re- 
quested to have another opinion, and my 
friend Mr. Lawrence was called. The ca- 
theter could at this time ‘be passed to the 
length of eight inches’ and a half, and on 
examining its point per anum, it appeared 
to have entered. into the anterior part, or 
mouth of the prostate, and there to be ob- 
structed. In this state of the case Mr. Law- 
Tetice concurred with me in thinking it 
would be bést to cut on through the ob- 
struction, which . appeared ‘to be an en- 


| 


largemeut of the third lobe of the prostate, 
with the Jancetted stilet, in as near a line 
- as possible in the natural channel into the 
Having introduced the instru- 





bladder. 


and the patient remained in bed, An opiate 
draught was administered. In the evenin 
the pulse was reduced to 80; the skin h 
become moist, and the countenance had in 
a great measure lost the expression of 
anxiety. November 27. The urine had 
flowed freely through the catheter, and my 
patieyt had slept about two hours during 
the night. The pulse 75, and soft; skin 
moist; tongue less furred, and not so dry ; 
countenance improved. An aperient hav- 
ing produced two motions, the opiate was 
repeated in the evening. 28th. The urine 
still flowed freely though the catheter, and 
occasionally on one side of it. Pulse 80, and 
soft; skin cool; tongue becoming clean 
and moist. He had ‘slept during the night 
for four hours, The catheter was still kept 
in the bladder, and he took an opiate at 
bed-time. In about three weeks from the 
operation be began to make water of his 
own accord, and it was not always necessary 
to draw it off, and in less than six he could 
completely empty it of its contents. He 
now felt but little pain either in the bladder 
or the urethra; and as he got an attack of 
jaundice, and began to suffer in his general 
health from confinement and a London at- 
mosphere, I advised him to return into the 
country, which he did on January 15, 1830, 
and accomplished a journey of 350 miles in 
a carriag®é in less than five days. I have 
since heard from him several times, and he 
has informed me that he was quite recover- 
ed. The passage through the stricture and 
prostate gland remained freely open, and he 
could void his urine as well as ever he did 
in his life.” 

From the preceding case, abridged from 
the author’s account, Mr. Stafford con- 
cludes :— 
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* st, That an impermeable stricture more 
than two inches in length may be divided 
without danger by. the lancetted stilet ; 
and, @dly, That av enlargement of the third 
or middle lobe of the prostate gland ma 
likewise be perforated with perfect safety.” 

The. second case was complicated by 
stricture anterior to the bulb, by the closure 
of the natural opening ‘of the urethra, and 
by the existence of a false passage also an- 
terior tothe bulb, After dividing the orifice 
of the uretbra, and ascertaining the tume- 
fied condition of ‘the third lobe of the pro- 
state, Mr. Stafford cautiously used the lan- 
cetted stilet in the manner already de- 
scribed, and the case was entirely success- 
ful. Mr, Stafford’s paper terminates with 
these remarks :— 


“In this case, it appears that the middle 
or third lobe of the prostate gland was so 
enlarged, as to form a valvular obstruction 
at the neck of the bladder, and that, from 
the repeated punctures in its substance, the 
swelling of the part wentdown, It is im- 
possible to say by what process this was 
effected ; nevertheless, the fact opens to our 
view a method of treating a disease for 
which before but little could be done. Expe- 
rience alone can show. its ultimate utility ; 
but from mere reasoning, the puncturing of 
an énlarged and hardened part, with the view 
of reducing it, appears rational, and facts 
even, as far as they go, lead us to such a 
conclusion, The prostate gland is not a 
very sensitive part, and it does not appear 
to suffer much injury from a wound of the 
middle or third lobe. In the Hunterian 
collection, in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons of London, there are three prepa- 
rations in which this portion of the gland 
has been wounded hy the forcible introduc- 
tion of a catheter into the oladder, without 
any bad consequences having ensued. In 
the first, this instrument bas perforated the 
middle lobe, and through the opening thus 
made the urine was drawn off for five years 
afterwards, In the second, the third lobe 
is completely severed, and the divided sur- 
faces are covered by a membrane analogous 
to that which lines that portion of the 
urethra which passes through the prostate ; 
and in the third, the middle lobe, which 
was not so much enlarged as in the other 
cases, is also torn, without apy apparent 
inconvenience having been sustained. It 
unfortunately happens, that no particular 
history of these cases has been recorded.” 

The only observation we think it neces- 
sary to offer on this method is one which, 
though it certainly does not constitute an 
objection to the principle of Mr. Stafford’s 





contrivance, is yet entitled to some consi- 
deration in @ practical point of view. To 
use an instrument like this with safety, 
presumes a knowledge of anatomy, a steadi- 
ness of hand, and a deliberation of purpose, 
which we conscientiously believe not one 
surgeon out of five hundred combines. The 
slightest accidental slip, the least manual 
trembling, the most pardonable degree of 
impatience, or of over-confident venturing,— 
any one of these is liable to induce the most 
deplorable accidents ; and that all of them 
msy simultaneously take place, even with 
the best and most experienced operator, no 
one, we believe, will attempt to deny. 
That Mr. Stafford possesses all the attri- 
butes essential to the successful execution 
of this novel practice, we may not have the 
slightest doubt ; but under our existing con- 
victions, we should be sorry to learn that 
the lancetted stilet found a place in the 
instrument case of every practitioner, 
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CASE OF ANEURISM OF THE AORTA. 


Dvarno the last week, five cases left us; 
two among the women, and three among the 
men. With respect to the former, one was 
the case of the woman who leboured under 
aneurism of the aorta. This. patient of 
course was not cured, neither was she bet- 
ter; but had she consented to remain here, 
she would have continued easy, and the 
progress of the disease have been very much 
py tag 3 However, she would zn Serene 
to live (as it was necessary she u 
low diet, and she therefore went out Ys 4 
drink, and die. On the last ‘Sunday in 
March she bad @ violent quarrel at home 
with her husband, and soon 
dropped down dead. One of the pupils ex- 
amined the body, and a large aneurism of 
ie coer prt the acing ing aorta, from 

e point w it leaves the pericardium to 
the origin of the innominata, was found, 
with a small jecting from it for- 
wards at a spot. which must have corre, 

nded with the fourth or fifth rib, where 
pulsating tumour had been left, The 
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inner vet, of the vessel was sadded with 

ue yellow deposit, ¥ it was 
dilehed, and where tt retained its natural 
dimensions. The left ventricle of the heart 
was dilated and hypertrophied. No rup- 
ture had occurred ; so that death happened 
from a sudden cessation of the heart's action, 





EXTRAORDINAKY CASE OF MONOMANIA.— 
INSANITY.--ON PHRENOLOGY,. 


The other case among the women was one 
of a most inary mature; one to 
which | have never yet met with an exact 
parallel. It was a case of monomania. Mo- 
Romania is a common affection; that is to 
say, partial insanity,—insanity in one par- 
ticular only ; but this was such a variety of 
partial insanity as I never before met with ; 
neither have | ever read of such a case. I 
Em fest read the account from the case- 


A. B., xtat. 31, a female, was admitted 
on the 13th of January, saying that she bad 
been illtwo months, It was represented to 
me as a nervous case. ‘he symptoms were, 
@ propensity to injure some one part of her- 
self, and she had no ease or comfort,—these 
were her own expressions,—till she gave 
way to it. ‘* The part that she desires to in- 
jure, does not continue to be the same for 
above an hour at a time; but as soon as 
the desire to injure one part ceases, it is 
directed to another. The mode in which 
she is auxious to injure herself, is simply 
by internal efforts. She does not desire to 
cut herself, to dash her head against the 
wall, or to poison herself, but to injure 
herself simply by muscular efforts, unaided 
by external objects, so that she will hold her 
breath for the purpose of suffocating her- 
self; she will twist her head to one side to 
strain and break all the les and tend 
on the other side of the neck; she will 
sometimes force her breath into her ears, so 
as to endeavour to burst them, aud make all 
the efforts she can to strain and force her 
eyes out of her head. There is a constant 
desire to injure herself by what she calls 
her own internal efforts.” She wag quite 
sensible that this was a morbid state, and 
lamented it exceedingly. She wondered 
what had come to her; she wondered what 
was the matter with her, and said, that be- 
fore this affection she bad always bad a 
strong mind, and could restrain her feelings, 
but now she had no control over ber incli- 
nations, Her spirits were, of course, greatly 

in consequence of her feeling 
herself in this horrid state. There was no 
other. morbid condition of the mind that 
1 could discover, Her judgment on all 








points was good; she was under no delu- 
sion of any kind, and yet she possessed this 
Passe conld be no ausyicion of the 


ie 


ease being feigned, for while you were talk- 
ing to her, and she to you, you saw her head 
twist violently on one side, and could dis- 
cern that she was silently making an effort 
to rupture some part or other of the neck, or 
to overstrain it, and you would see her eyes 
close from the efforts that she appeared to 
be making. Her head was thus constantly 
in motion, and | thought at. first that she 
had shaking palsy of the head, or partial 
chorea; but that was not the case, for she 
told me that it arose from her own incessant 
efforts to strain her head and neck. This 
appearance of the head was continually go- 
ing on while you were talking to her. The 
proof, however, that there was no deception 
in all this, was not merely that you saw these 
efforts going on in too natural a way, and too 
intensely, to be counterfeited, but that there 
were a number of other symptoms, She 
was drowsy, had pain in her head, a sense of 
pressure there, and, she said, a sensation of 
opening and shutting of her head from time 
to time ; but this was chiefly feltat the sides 
of her head, immediately above the ears, and 
shot from the sides across the back of the 
head in a straight line, ‘This sensation was 
felt immediately above the ears, aud extend- 
ed backwards until the two sensations,—the 
sensation of each: side, met. Now she might 
have said that she bad this pain when she 
had not; but it is a Ate fact that 
this was the seat of the pain. Moreover, there 
were evident symptoms of disease sensible 
and visible; for her breath was excessively 
offensive,—as offensive as a privy,—so that 
those who were much about her complained 
of it, and could not long hold their heads 
near her. Frequently it turned my stomach, 
which is pretty strong. Her tongue was 
excessively foul; it was coated with dirty 
thick mucus. She was in a situation of life, 
too, which rendered it exceedingly impro- 
bable that there could be any deception, for 
she kept a school, and had, in addition, a 
little trade in the disposal of a peculiar kind 
of needle-work, and by means of them both 
she gained a very excellent livelihood. She 
was exceedingly respected, I understand, in 
her own neighbourhood by medical men who 
knew her, and by every one else. This I 
learned from the te gentleman who sent 
her here to be under my care. She had also 
hardly any sleep. This is a very common 
occurrence in insanity. She had scarcely 
any sleep at all when she first came to the 
hospital. I should have mentioned, that 


| besides the pain running backwards from 


each ear, she said she had a strong pulsa- 
tion there. 

Under all these circumstances I had no 
hesitation in considering this as a case which 
deserved the title of monomania ; tbat is to 
say, insanity in one particular point. You 
are quite aware that to constitute insanity, 
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it is not necessary that there should be any 
delusion. em A gm must be treated 
as insane who have no delusion whatever. 
The idea of insanity does not necessaril 

imply delusion; for if an individual labour 
under an actually irresistible desire to do 
something which is wrong, he is to be con- 
sidered insane. With regard to our idea 
of insanity, it may be very difficult to give 
an exact definition; many have attempted 
it, and many have failed. Certainly the 
most satisfactory definition of the disease 
which I have met with is that given by Dr. 
Spurzheim, in his work on Insanity. He 
considers that insanity is to be regarded as 
either a morbid condition of any intellectual 
faculty without the person being at all aware 
that he is in a morbid state, so that he has 
Wrong notions, not through ignorance or any 
affection of his external senses, but while he 
has equal means of information with every 
body around him; or it is the existence of 
some of the propensities of the mind in 
such violence that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the individual not to yield to them. 
In the one case the patient is to be pitied, 
and not considered as answerable for his 
actions, because be is not at all aware that 
his ideas on the particular matter or matters 
are morbid; and, in the other case, he is 
certainly to be pitied and considered insane, 
because the feelings which it was in his 
power when in health to control—some 
one or other of them—are in such force, that 
the individual is no longer a voluntary agent 
in regard to it, and therefore ought to be 
restrained. You will find persons with their 
intellectual faculties wrong, but without any 
of the propensities particularly disturbed ; 
at least you will find the chief character of 
the disease arising from the morbid state of 
some one iutellectual faculty or more. But 
you will sometimes meet with a case where 
the person has a sound judgment on every 
point, is not at all insane in his intellectual 
faculties, but is wrong with respect to some 
one feeling, finds it irresistibly violent, and 
perhaps it is vitiated at the same time. 
Now that was the case here, and such cases 
are to be found in every lunatic asylum of 
any size, and many such cases are to be 
found recorded in books on insanity. To the 
second part of Dr. Spurzheim’s definition 
I would make an addition. Many are really 
mad from the irresistible energy of some 
feeling whom we are not allowed to con- 
sider mad. It is only when its violence 
leads to criminal acts, or to acts in the 
highest degree injurious to himself or to 
others, that we can treat him as a Junatic. 
Many are so inordinately vain that they act 
ludicrously on all occasions, and yet no one 





dares treat them as mad, though they are 
clearly objects of compassion. Yet the same | 


inordimate action of the propensity to acquire | in his hand. A man, 


property or to destroy (whatever be the true, 
the fundamental nature of the latter propen- 
sity), might lead to such acts as must be 
noticed by the law, and might justify us, 
in the particular case, in declaring the man 
to be insane. To that part of the definition, 
therefore, which states the irresistible vio- 
lence of a feeling, I would subjoin some 
such words as ‘‘ leadiug to criminal acts.” 
The question, whether the belief is morbid, 
—a mental delusion from disease, or only the 
result of bad information, should, no less 
than the question in the insanity of the 
feelings,—how far the feeling is involuntary, 
be determined by competent judges, a jury 
eqnal in information to the individual ; for 
if they are his inferiors, they may con- 
sider a wise man mad. The wretched Ab- 
derites thought Democritus mad because 
he searched for the cause of insanity in 
the brain ; but his equal Hippocrates pro- 
nounced him sane. Many persons are patho- 
logically insane that ought not to re- 
strained as madmen. The law should re- 
gard the unsound state of the feelings alone 
as insanity, only when it leads to criminal 
conduct. As delusion continually co-exists 
with a morbid state of the feelings, con- 
duct far short of criminality, however, may 
often be referred with propriety to insanity 
from the mere proof of a delusion, But 
when there is no proof of delusion, we may 
be unable to refuse ascribing criminal acts 
to insanity, if, besides there being no appa- 
rent motive for them, the individual has ever 
been mad, if insanity exist in his family, or 
if he have suffered any injury or internal dis- 
ease of the head. 

The propensity which most frequently 
exists in this morbid condition, at least the 
effects of which are most striking, is that 
of the propensity to destroy. Many remark- 
able instances of this propensity ming 
morbidly excited have occurred and been 
related. You will find, for example, a very 
striking instance mentioned by Dr. Otto, 
of Copenhagen, in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, “ A man, 37 years of age, had for 
some time suffered from fits of giddiness, 
which always obliged him to keep hold of 
the nearest objects. In the spring of 1828, 
he lost a beloved daughter, which afflicted 
him very much. The state of his health 
was nevertheless perfect, in mind as well 
as body (with the exception of the giddiness), 
when he one day, after dinner, told his 
wife that he would take a walk with his 
son, @ boy ten years old.” After proceed- 
ing a certain distance, he says, *‘ A strange 
confusion came over me, and it appeared 
like a matter of absolute necessity to me to 
throw myself and my son into the water. 
Quite unconscious of what he was doing, 
be ran towards the water, holding the boy 
surprised at his be- 
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haviour, stopped him there, took the boy 
from him, and tried to persuade him to 
leave the water ; but he became angry, and 
answered that he intended to take a walk, 
and asked whether any-body had a¥right to 
forbid him to do so. The man left him, but 
took the boy along with him. An hour after 
he was drawn out from the water into which 
he bad thrown himself, and taken to prison. 
As he still showed symptoms of insanity, he 
was bled and purged, and two days after- 
wards was brought into the hospital, ahd 
committed to the care of my friend, Dr. 
Wendt, who has perfectly cured him, and 
who ae afforded me the opportunity of 





seeing and speaking with the patient. This 
was the account the patient gave of himself, 


anger, or indignation. But here was a dis- 
ease of the same propensity in this woman, 
only it was limited to hurting herself. She 
wished continually to commit suicide. But 
there was a still greater limitation of it, and 
a very striking peculiarity in the case, inas- 
much as she had constantly a desire to effect 
the vbject according to her own account, 
and, as it appeared, only by internal exer- 
tion, not by taking poison, not by cutting 
herself with an instrument, not even by 
using her nails for the purpose of lacerating 
her flesh, but simply by straining, forciog, 
twisting, stopping her breath, forcing out 
her eyes and her ears. 

The case is very instructive; first, as 
leading you to dwell upon the fact, that in- 


and be now (continues Dr. Otto) very | sanity may exist without any of the usual 
quietly tells the whole event himself, but | forms which it assumes. However, in these 
he is not able to explain the cause of his | cases of a destructive propensity, there very 
suddenly-arising desire to kill himself and | frequently is a delusion. Many people fancy 
the boy, whom he loved heartily. He only | in these propensities, that they are hound to 
knew that he felt the desire, but he could | commit the act they are about to accom- 
give no reason for it whatever, and on being | plish. They have not a simple desire to go 
bled, and purged, and treated like a person | and dovit, but they fancy that they have a 


labouring under inflammatory excitement of | 
the brain, he was perfectly cured.” 
The case of the man who murdered Mr. 





call from heaven to do it, and that they are 
to commit murder, perhaps on their off- 
spring, for the honour of the Almighty, or 


and Mrs. Bonar in Kent-a few years ago, 1| in obedience to a specific order from him. 
believe, was precisely similar. You perhaps; Many have notions of this description, 
may perfectly recollect the cireumstance, | many have other fanciful notions, and, at 


that a man-servant in that family, who said 
that his master and mistress had always be- 
haved to him in the kindest wav, that he 
had never received any-thing from them 
calculated to irritate him, and was perfectly 
sane, as it appeared, in every respect, sud- 
denly one night went up to their bed-cham- 
ber with a poker, and beat out both their 
brains. He was tried for this and executed, 
but could give no reason for the act. He 
suddenly desired and determined to destroy 
them, and accomplished the deed, and ail 
the account he could give of it was, that 
he supposed the devil prompted him to the 
act. There was no fury, no rage, no malice, 
nothing of the kind to explain it, and he was 
executed. 1 have no doubt that it was a 
case of insanity, although, from the particu- 
lar nature of the evidence, it was idered 
right to carry the extreme sentence of the 
law into effect. 

Now this woman, who was in the hospi- 
tal, appeared to be labouring under-a vari- 
ety of disturbances of this same propensity 
—the propensity which is called by Dr. Gall 
the propensity to murder, or the instinct 
carnassier, or destructiveness,in the nomen- 
clature of Dr. Spurzheim, which is disap- 
proved of by Dr. Gall, a propensity, what- 
ever name we give it, bestowed upon ani- 
mals in general, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing other animals for the sake of food, and 
which exists in us, it bas been supposed, in 
that form as to give the feelings of rage, 


7 








the same time, have a diseased propensity : 
whereas, in other cases, a diseased propen- 
sity only has existed. You seldom see the 
intellectual faculties deranged, without find- 
ing that there is at least one propensity, or 
sentiment, likewise disordered. When a 
person fancies himself to be God Almighty 
—thet he is a king, an emperor, or an indi- 
vidual far above himself, there is a disturb- 
ance of the faculty of self-esteem, and they 
are inordinately proud ; the delusion of the 
intellect is accompanied by insanity of the 
feeling of self-esteem. But you may find the 
one disturbance without the other—either of 
them existing alone; and although frequently 
you fiud them both, the one frequently takes 
the lead of the other, and the one has origi- 
nally given rise to the other. The feelings 
constitute by far the greater part of the mind, 
and the portion of the head devoted, accord- 
ing to phrenologists, to the feelings, is by 
far the largest portion; and I believe that 
by far the greater number of cases of in- 
sanity are originally characterised by a de- 
rangement of some feeling. 

Another circumstance which it may be 
useful to know in these cases is, that in 
insanity there are very frequently the com- 
mon symptoms of disorder of the head. 
Every body now knows that the brain is the 
organ of the mind. A few years ago, in 
the most celebrated books, this was en- 
tirely laughed ,at; and 1 have heard it said 
in the most scientific meetings, that the 





im had about as much to do with the 
as the great-toe—neither more nor 
But Hippocrates knew better; who, 
his book ov Epilepsy, says,—“ By the 
we are wise and retand, and see 
hear, and appreciate what is bese, ho- 
» good and bad, &c. By it we are 
jneane and delirious, &c.” This woman had 
in of ber head, and a sensation of throb- 
ing there. You will frequeatly find in 
cases of insanity that there ure common cor- 
symptoms of an affection of the head. 
requently patieuts have giddiness; fre- 
quently they complain of flashes of light, or 
&@ singing in their ears; and very frequently 
they complain of pain either generally in the 
hend, or bocally in various spots of that part, 
There is frequently in insanity too, after a 
length of time, the common effects of dis- 
eases of the brain, hemiplegia, epilepsy, 
sometimes St. Vitus’s dance, and various 
other diseases of the nervous system. A 
peculiar ciroumstapce iu this woman was, 
the pain which she felt, and the throbbing, 
just over each ear, and extending posteriorly 
round the head. Every gentleman who is 
in the habit of going round the hospital, 
must have heard her say that the pain was 
— over each ear, and though it ex- 
tended, it shot from that situetion. 
This was no imagination of mine. J did 
not lead her to any such declaration. | 
merely asked her if she had pain in the 
head, and she said “ Yes,” I then asked 
her where it was situated, and she pointed 
out that exact spot. She was repeatedly 
questioned by myself and others after- 
wards, and she always gave the same 
answer. Now this was a very striking 
phrenological fact. I have seen quite enough 
to satisfy me, and, in fact, 1 have been 
satisfied many years of the truth of phre- 
- I would not wish you on any ac- 
count to believe it, simply because ] do. I 
only wish you, because | believe in it, and 
em satisfied of its general correctness, to 
think it worth your while, when you are at 
leisure, to examine jnto it, 1 never wish 
in lectering, or in writing, to do any-thin 
More than express my own opinions, an 
to deliver facts and adduce testimony in 
support of them. As to forcing au opi- 
nion by my own authority, or distorting a 
fact to support any opivion that may ap- 
pear to me probable, I of course neyer 
did, and never will, make any sich at- 
tempt. I only say that I have examined 
the subject of phrenology most carefully and 
unremittingly, and have seldom allowed a 
day to pass without making some observa- 
tions upon it; and after thus examining it 
for ten or twelve years, I am more and more 
satisfied, if it be ible, every day of 
the general truth of what Dr, Gall has an- 
nounced. It is of no consequence who de- 
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nounces it; it is of po consequence who 
asserts it; the only important question is— 
Is it so, or is it not. If you wijl take the 
trouble to examine it, you.will be amply re- 
paid for the time it will cost you, and you 
will not only be able to explain and appre- 
ciate a vast number of things which appear 
- others inexplicable, or trifling, or aor 

5, but will have a very t intel- 
lectual oe mt you will fied it's source 
of constant and daily amusement, and be 
able to prosecute ali points connected with 
insanity, and treat the affection, with greater 
success than if you do not. I would secom- 
mend you, when you have time, diligently 
to study it, for nu persons have such op- 





portunities as medical men. 

Now I beg it to be understood that in 
saying this, 1 do not assert that I believe 
every-thing which every person has said, 
who calls himself a“ phrenologist.” Much 
nonsense has been talked upon it; much 
quackery has been practised, apd the most 
grossly ignorant and ill-educated persons 
have endeavoured to acquire notoriety and 
money by it—to make it the means of gain ; 
and certainly many who have neither at- 
tempted to acquire notoriety by it, nor to 
make it a source of gain, thus turning it 
to their own purposes, have, nevertheless, 
taken it up without any sufficient reason 
upon the very slightest evidence, and have 
been able to give no reason, if | may 
so express myself, for the fuith that is in 
them. Many, however, who understand 
it well, may by carelessness give a wrong 
Opinion ; but we must remember that such 
an error is no reason for disbelieving the 
matter itself, A surgeon may give a very 
false judgment respecting a case of fracture 
or dislocation, but that is po argument 
against the science of surgery, The only 
question is—W hat is the fact, and was this 
person justified in giving such an opinion in 
the case, or was he not? 

Very frequently persons do an injustice 
to phrenologists, by saying that they have 
asserted what no ove ever thought of assert- 
ing. They not only abuse a man who has 
espoused pbrenology, call him quack, impos- 
tor, idiot, but they say he has asserted that 
which he never did assert. Many will as- 
sert that Dr. Gall took a bead and mapped 
it out as aman would a new country or an 
estate,—This shall be the organ (1 do not 
care about the name ‘‘ organ,” any other 
term you choose will do, if we are but un- 
derstood), this shall be the organ of such a 
faculty, and this shall be the organ of that, 
and so on, That, however, was not the 
case. He yt the poe of one 
faculty after another, quite, i may 80 
speak, accidentally. One turned up after 
another in the course of his unremitting re- 
searches, and the beautiful arrangement of 
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organs out quite independ of 
ihe. He ra constaaly looking poy Fes 


faculties srenn, snd, emanate from 
remarkable instances one to ee 


another there, he made incessant observa- 
tions till he satisfied himself. You are 
aware ing to what he discovered, 
the lower propepsities,—-those which we 
have iu common with brutes, are all seat- 
ed at the lower part of the head. Those 
intellectual faculties, if I may so cal] them, 
which we have in common .with brutes, 
are all seated, likewise, at the lower 

t, not, however, at the sides and back, 
ike the others, but at the front, and those 
which man has io a higher degree than this, 
and which are liar to himself, sre all 
situated above the others. Now there is no 
greater proof of the truth of phrenology than 
this :—exactly as we find the intellect of 


rwriters), you will find, as one particular 
propensity or intellectual faculty is more 
conedeniie in an individual, that the 
particular part assigned to that faculty is 
proportionably larger than in those who 
bave that propensity weak, or have it not at 
all. In those animals which, for instance, 
are remarkable for attachment, you find 
one particular part large, to which a certain 
name has been given. In those which have 
a os disposition to construct, you will 
find the organ, which is supposed to be the 
portion intended for that purpose, to be very 
large ; whereas in those who have no dis- 
position to construct, you will find the part 
small, But here, allow me to make one re- 
mark, and that is, upon another instance of 
the errors into which people constantly fall 
respecting phrenology. They consider that 

hrenologists, from seeing the head, should 





brutes rise,—and there certainly is a great 
difference amongst them,—so organ after 
organ is added and better developed, till we 
come to those nearest in their minds to man, 
and in those the organs the most nearly re- 
semble the organs of man, And again; if 
you begin with man, and take the lowest 
individual, you will find the orgaus of those 
faculties which are indistinctly marked, par- 
ticularly small ; and as you go on through the 
various grades till you come to the most per- 
fect human beings, those who are most per- 
fect in moral feeling and in intellect, you 
will find the braiu rise more avd more, the 
additions being wbove and in front till you 
come to the most perfect, and there the or- 
ganisation is really sublime. The question 
is not, Who says so? but, Is it the fatt? 
You know the head always given by ar- 
tists to the Saviour, to Jupiter, to Shak. 
speare, and to Bacon. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, which formerly denied that any two 
heads differed in size or shape, or that the 
brain hed any-thing to do, more than the rest 
of the body, with the mind, now makes the 
admission, that as avimals acquire enother 
sense, power, or instinct, do their nerves 
multiply, and their “ brains improve in 
structure and augment in volume, each ad- 
dition being marked by some addition or 
amplification of the powers of the animal, 
until in man we behold it possessing some 
patts of which animals are destitute, and 
wanting noue which they possess,” so that 
* we are enabled to associate every faculty 
which gives superiority, with some addition 
of the nervous mass, even from the smallest 
indications of sensation and will, up to the 
Paes degree of sensibility, judgment, 
lex; o 


Again, with r t to particular organs 


(the word organ is not of modern, but of 
ancient date; in Burton’s ‘' Anatomy of 


Vid the d “ or- 
gaa” adopted by bim from the Arabian 


immediately tell in every case what the mau 
is. That is not correct; a man may have 
any one part of the head very large, or the 
whole head may be very large, and yet he 
may have no corresponding powers of mind, 
no particular propensities or faculties. A 
man may have a large head from kydroce- 
phalus, or thickened bone; or he may have a 
very capacious skull, and it may be filled 
with brain, but the brain may be of a very 
bad quality. Many idiots have very large 
heads. lf the strength of faculty, the 
strerfgth of propensity, were in proportion to 
the external size of the head, the man Car- 
dinal, who was two years in this hospital, 
and whose cast is now in the museum, would 
certainly have been the greatest man that 
ever existed; but the immense size of his 
head arose from its containing about ten 
pints of water. You cannot, therefore, 
from the bulk of the head at large, or ina 
particular part, say that the faculties or pro- 
pensities of the individual are jn accordance 
with it. No pbrenologist ever said so ; at 
least, if one ever did, he was not a true 
phrenologist. But you may say, if you find 
an individual remarkably gifted in any one 

articular faculty, or remarkable as possess~ 
ing universal mental power and strong feel- 
ings, you may say that the size of particular 
parts of his head, or the size of his head io 
general, must be proportionably large. With- 
out seeing such an individual, you may say, 
if you have his character accurately given, 
that the development of particular ‘parts, 
or of the whole head, must be very marked. 
That you can do, but P is caynot do the re- 
verse. You cannot, from the positive great 
bulk of the head or of particular parts, de- 
clare that the faculties correspond, because 
the bulk may arise from other circumstances ; 
but when you see positive faculties strongly 
developed, then you may say that the cor- 
responding of the bead, or the bead in 





general, will be correspondently large. 
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was known. to have been all his life a 
vain, proud, weak man, excessively irritable, 
always ee that others were not doing 
justice to his merits, and he was always 
violent. - You will find this.eccount given 
of him; and if you look at his head, you 
will find, with poor intelject, an immense 
development: of the lower propensities, of 
destructiveness, and of self-esteem. Now 
that was an organization which any phre- 
nologist would have said, was very likely to 
go wrong. I have no doubt that it was the 


over-excitement of these propensities, which 
led him to commit murder. A phrenologist 
perhaps would not have executed him, but 
confined bim—would have pitied rather than 
condemned him, although even. proper pity 
is no reason that society shoyld be exposed 
to the ill effects of an unfortunate organi- 


zation. 

You will frequently see proof in favour 
of phrenology, from such cases as that | 
have mentioned to-dey. When a particular 
faculty is disordered, it is not a very un- 
common thing either for pain to be .felt 
there, or morbid beat. The faculty of de- 
stractiveness was in a morbid state, and 
the’ excitement in that particular spot was 
intense. The pain was felt precisely in the 
part which Dr. Gall fixed upon as the seat 
of the faculty of destructiveness. Dr, 
Wright, late apothecary to Bethlem Hospi- 
tal, told me that in the various patients 
there who had particular faculties, particu- 
lar sentiments or propensities excited, he 
found continually morbid heat exactly at 
the seat of the affection. I have known 
many instances of this, where there was no 
uneasy sensation at the spot, ‘but exactly at 
the part which Dr. Gall mentioned there 
was morbid heat. ‘The intensity in which 
this has shown itself has been such, that 
when pomatum has been applied to the per- 
son’s head to prepare it for the application 
of plaster for casting, the grease has melted 
at that particular spot so quickly, as to run 
off, while it has remained on the other parts. 
lf, however, you apply your hand, you can 
frequently. feel that there is a local morbid 
heat. Singularly énough, as it- may appear 
to many, in this woman there was a seusa- 
tion, and one of very great intensity, at the 
very spot which has been fixed upon by 
Dr. Gall as the part in which resides the 
particular faculty of destructiveness. ° It 
was only last week that I was dining out— 
the conversation turned upon various won- 
derful circumstances, such as persons ap- 
pearing before death to their .friends, A 
number of anecdotes were related of course ; 
and one gentleman stated that, a few weeks 
before, he was standing at the door of an 
inn in Dover, and a black bird of some kind 
appeared in the sky, and then seemed to 
drop not very far fromhis-feet, He went 











towards it as it lay, and.it proved to be ‘‘no 
such thing.” “ At that very moment,” he 
said, ‘I had a pain ‘in the centre of my 
forehead, just over the nose, bot the: pain 
disappeared and I went in, and was per- 
fectly satisfied that it was nothing but a 
momentary excitement of that ieular 
part of the brain.” Now the part in which 
this gentleman felt pain, who was neither 
a doctor nor a phrenologist, was the very 
spot which is mentioned by-phrenologists 
as the seat of what some call the organ. of 
individuality, that which takes cognizance 
of occurrences presented to us. I recollect 
two instances of individuals who suddenly 
lost their verbal memory. Dr. Gall places 
the organ of verbal memory above the eyes, 
and in each of these persons there was a 
violent pain at the time, and only as long 
as the verbal memory was lost, just above 
the eye-ball. 

These are a few instances of a great 
many that 1 could mention. But it is to be 
remembered that every affection of the in- 
tellect or the propensities is not accompa- 
nied by pain, It is not every affection of 
the stomach that is accompanied by pain or 
tenderness at the epigastrium, and there- 
fore that you may have a violent affection 
of this kind without any corresponding pain, 
is to be expected. Again, you mey have 
many pains-in the head, without any cere- 
bral affection. Many pains take place in 
the muscles and tendinous parts of the head, 
many in the pericranium, many take place 
in the membranes of the brain: i. e. many 
take place externally to the substance of 
the brain ; and, therefore, while you have 
many affections of the brain without pain, 
you have many instances of pain in the head 
without any affection of the brain. More- 
over, it is very possible that when the brain 
is affected, there may be another cause for 
the pain, in agother part—another cause for 
the pain, in the pericranium or the tendons 
of that part, as the tendon of the occipito 
frontalis, and the muscles which are at- 
tached to the cranium, so that it is possible 
that you may have ‘another sort of pain at 
the same time, not dependent upon the dis- 
ease of the brain. Again, as it is true with 
respect to other organs, that when they are: 
affected you will nor always bave pain in 
them, but at a distance, so the pain of an 
affection of the brain may not be felt in the 
spot affected. It is common in affections of 
the stomach, to have pain in the ribs, down 
the spine, and between the shoulders., 
When you consider all these undoubted cir- 
cumstances, I imagine the coincidence of 
the’ seat of pain in partial affections of the 
mind, with the phrenological locality, is as 
frequent as can be expected; and the re- 
markable correspondence of the pain with 
the phrenological seat of the organ of the 
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the asan argument in favour of phre- 
nology:. The pain, too, was proved, on ex- 
amination 
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After es which. has 
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poghany wien y dod noche nothiog. But although 
that is the case, you continually do find dis- 
ease, tag ood in. opening persons who 
have labouring under an intense, or 
very chronic mental affection. You, perhaps, 
may not find evidence of disease in the brain 
itself, but you may: find it in the existence 
of too much Suid within or upon the brain, 
or in opacity or thickening of its membranes ; 
and you may find it in the brain itself. You 
frequently, after disease has been going on 
in the head, find that the brain itself will not 
show it, but frequently it does ; it is soften- 
ed, indurated, or excessively vascular. In 
this case nothing was to be expected, be- 
cause the wonian was cured; but I under- 
stand that the dura mater adhered to the 
brain where the pain was felt; that is to 
say, at the sides low down, showing that 
an in state had previously ex- 
isted, and had left its commo consequence, 
hesion. 

I should, however, not omit mentioning 
to you, that the character of the insane per- 
son, even when disproportionate develop- 
ment has not been the predisposing cause, 

in most instances with the cha- 

racter of the head. You will find a very 
striking example of this in a visit paid by 
Mr. Combe to the Richmond Lunatic Asy- 
lam, Dublin, I have said, that the cha- 
récter of @ particular form of head some- 
times gives rise to insanity; that is to say, 
the excessive development of some one par- 
ticular faculty, its being out of all proportion, 
gives rise to insanity fromits excess: {rom its 
taking the lead of all others, all the mind is 
upset. Besides that, the character of luna- 
ties corresponds generally with their orga- 
nization, even when this would not lead you 
to suppose that they were likely to go mad. 
You can see that lunatics in their insanity are 
malicious, or religious, was proud, show- 
ing one disposition or o ; and all this 
pr Ban accords with the make of the head. 
a Dr. be’s work on Insanity, which is 
short, end sound, aud modest, lke all that 
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after death, to have arisen in this | They 
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gentloman’s writings, and lighly deserving | moral 
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ia this case, cannot but | the perusal of every educated person, w 
with all the other exemples of/ ther in the profession or not, 


it (and I never knew a 
logy who had examiued it with common 
attention), must be 
resting. “In 
the mental faculties, the 


E 


: | were in most ample endowment, were those 
. | chiefly deranged, while in a few cases the 


development of the whole brain was so 
equable, that it afforded little or no clue to 
the character of the insanity.” This is just 
what you would expeet,—that insanity will 
sometimes be observed without any_pat- 
ticular development,—that a part of the 
brain will go wrong from some other ceuse 
than its inordinate size, that some parts of 
the brain will be in an extraordinary state 
of excitement without any connexion with 
their size, The patients were shown to 
Mr. Combe without any intimation bei 
iven him of the nature of their insanity, 
‘he first patient was Patrick Lyach.. Mr. 
Combe considered the particular organs most 
largely developed in the man were. sel/- 
esteem, wonder, (1 beg again to say that I 
care nothing about names, but the ideas), 
causality, language, combativeness. These 
took the lead, and Mr. Combe, therefore, 
supposed that wonder, which, when dis- 
eased, gives notions of supernatural agency 
aud inspiration, and self-esteem, were, pro- 
bably, the leading sources of alienation, 
** that the man would have high notions of 
inspiration, and be excessively proud, and 
that causality and Janguage would also be 
conspicuously manifested.’ The physician 
to the institution gave this account, ‘‘ Re- 
ligious pride, with vivid imagination and 
the highest degree of «xcitement, requiring 
restraint. Funcies himself inspi 


particularly large were those.of destructive- 
ness and combativeness, that *‘ it was the 
worst head I ever saw—worse than Hare's. 
Combativeness and destructiveness are fear- 
fully large. and the moral organs altogether 
very deficient. Benevolence is the best 
developed of them, but it is miserdblly 
small compared with the organs of comba- 
tiveness and destructiveness, I om sur- 
rised that that man was not executed be- 

he became insane.” Then the physi- 
cian to the asylum told him, ‘‘ total want of 
feeling and principle, great depra- 
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army as an incorrigible villain, repeatedly 
flogged ; has since attempted to poison his 
father.” There was a third patient, in 
whom the prominent were 
by Mr. Combe to be those of self-esteem and 
firmness. Dr. Crawford then stated the 
case to be one of monomania; Aigh pride, 
an emperor very overbearing, quarrelsome, 
and dangerous, but is easily tamed,” ‘Ihe 
next case was a man of the name of Brady. 
‘The statement given by Mr. Combe was, 
“ deficient combativeness, hope, and vene- 
ration, and very deficient ideality and wit ; 
large cautiousness end conscientiousness ; 
therefore he will be disposed to melancholy. 
Dr. Crawford replied,—‘‘ melancholy, great 
timidity of disposition, fancies he was ac- 
cused of theft, and has constant apprehen- 
sion of punishment, either human or divine ; 
a variety of hallucinations on this subject ; 
gentle and kind. His master, to whom he 
was butler, was robbed, and although the 
thief was discovered, this occasioned his 
mental derangement.”’ You have seen an in- 
stance of this sort, though differing in some 
degree, in the case of epilepsy, united with 
hypochondriasis. (See a former No. of Tue 
Lancet.) That man was constantly fearing 
every-thing about his health, but be was as 
quiet a creature asany in the world. He had 
an immense development of what they call 
the organ of cautiousness, or fear, while com- 
bativeness wos very small, The one was 
absolutely large, as well as large compared 
with the whole head, and the other was abso- 
lutely small, and, therefore, the two, when 
contrasted with each other, were in immense 
disproportion. The total number of patients 
submitted to Mr, Combe’s examination was 
23. “In fifteen or sixteen cases, the coin- 
incidence between the development of the 
brain and the nature of the lunacy, was as 
great as in the cases quoted. In four, the 
organs were so developed as to afford no 
grounds of inference, and in one, the features 
of hallucination and the predominant organi- 
sation did not suspend.” That is just what 
we might expect,—that in general there 
would be a correspondence between the de- 
velopment and the character, even in the 
insane state ; that in some there would be 
no relation between the one and the other, 
4s local disease might have arisen from other 
Causes than excessive development, and the 
great excitement had affected the character 
ln a degree fully equivalent to great size ; 
that the parts of the mind were not dispro- 
ionate, if 1 may so , by nature, but 
ad been forced, out Orgy by 
some cause of excitement, in the one 
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out of the whole number of twenty-three, 
the only one in which there was no coin 
cidence at all, some cause of excitement bad 
been so violent, as to have. been more than 
a counterbalance for absolute inferiority of 


——— 

ith respect, however, to the treatment 
of this woman, our patient, I considered 
that an inflammatory affection of that part of 
the bead, was the cause of the pain and 
morbid desire which she experienced. I 
cupped her bebind the ears to twelve 
ounces, and gave her calomel five grains, 
twice @ day, and put her on low diet. 
Leeches were again and again applied to 
that part. She was admitted on the 26th 
of January, aud 20 leeches were applied to 
the seat of the pain every day until the 8th 
of February. From thet time they were ap-~ 
plied every other day for a fortnight. Her 
mouth soon became tender, and as that took 
place, her tongue became clean, and her 
breath ceased to stink. .At last it began to 
smell of mercury, but the odour was quite 
changed in its character, and was support- 
able. She twisted her. head less less, 
aud she slept more. She was observed to 
sleep several hours inthe night. The pain 
in the head left her, and she now felt re« 
lieved from the disposition to strain and 
injure herself. She was a deformed woman, 
and the Jungs and heart had bardly any 
room ‘to play. She was subject to more or 
less bronchitis, aud was seized with an acute 
attack from being placed near.a window, 
and it was necessary, on account of this af- 
fection of the chest, to bleed hers She was 
bled to six ounces, recovered from the 
bronchitis, was now really well, and was to 
be presented on the following ‘Thursday. 
On the Saturday, however, being in the 
ward, justas usual, she was seized, I under- 
stand (for 1 had left the hospital), with 
pain in the abdomen, and in 8 few minutes 
died. ‘The friends came for the body before 
the inspection could be completed. The 
head was examined, and also the chest, but 
nothing morbid was found in either, except 
the adhesion of the dura mater to the brain 
above the meatus auditorius externus, On 
account of the friends waiting for the body, 
the examination of the abdomen was not pro- 
ceeded with, and therefore the cause of death 
is shut up in mystery. Whether she died 
from a rupture of any-thing in the abdomen, 
I do not kngw, but she was seized with pain 
there, and in two minutes was dead. I have 
no idea at all of the nature of the cause of 
her death, although 1 am quite satisfied that 
it was in the abdomen. 

I have had some very curious instances of 
an affection of one particular part of the 
mind. J recollect one young lady, whose 
insanity consisted in an excess of fear with 
respect to cleanliness. She never could 
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satisfy herself that she was clean; she al- 
ways feared that she was dirty. It was most 
perme oa her in perce yo 
passed any-thing on the pavement 

looked black, she fancied that wetdishtiem 
an animal, and that her clothes must have 
touched it, and consequently must be soiled. 
She would stop and look at her clothes, not 
able to satisfy herself that she was clean, 
and when she got home she would wash her 
hands, lest they, in touching her clothes, 
should have been contaminated. She was 
perpetually in fear, | understand, when she 
went to the water-closet, and would re- 
main there till she was dragged away, never 
satisfied that she was as clean as she ought 
tobe. She would wash her hands for hours 
together, and they were obliged to pull her 
away from the wash-band bason. She was 
always afraid that she had received some 
contamination, and was constantly regretting 
that she was not like other people, and hod 
forebodings that she should certainly go mad. 
She was wrong, however, in no other point 
than the fear of being dirty, and she would 
rub her cheeks till she made them smart. 

There was another lady whom I did not 
see, but who was also affected with fear of 
another modification, 1 was consulted upon 
the case, but not allowed to see her, lest I 
should contaminate her,—lest I had been 
with some one labouring under typhus fever, 
and should convey the contagion to her. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that she al- 
lowed her medical attendant to see her, and 
she shut herself out from all society,—in 
fact was, upon this point, decidedly de- 

ged, ly dreading the contagion 
of typhus fever, and thinking she had taken 
it. She had been affected in the same way 
some years before. 

It occasionally happens that the insanity 
becomes more general, after it has existed 
sometime in this partial manner. ‘Ihe cha- 
racter of it, therefore, may alter very much, 
and, very possibly, in this lady it will be- 
come general insanity; but when I was 
consulted about ber, that was the only 
sym which was noticed. In insanity, 
with delusion, you often find various feelings 
in excess, and others deficient. Some persons 
have only one faculty wrong, but others 
have two, three, five, or six, and thus you 
may have the various complicated forms of 
insanity. 1 believe, if you analyse them, 
you may reduce them all in a great measure 
to phrenvlogical arrangement. It is quite 
absurd to think of classing different forms 
of insanity as distinct diseases, because 
sometimes there is one feeling and faculty, 
and sometimes another, disturbed. ‘here 
is an endless variety. When you consider 





how all the characters of men in health vary, 
you may conceive that in insanity the cha- 
Tacter must vary. 


There is no occasion to 
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| consider insanity in its immense varieties ; 
(you have only to consider how many words 
)in our language, and other languages, are 
made up rather more than wwo dozen 
letters, and you may well conceive how vari- 
|ouse combination there may be in proportion 
|to the few faculties that we possess, This 
|leads me to make another remark on the in- 
| correct statements of ‘the enemies of phre- 
{nology They consider that Gall and his 
| disciples say, there is a specific number of 
faculties, and no more, Call has said vo 
such thing. ‘* I have discovered,” says 
he, “‘ many, but how many more may be 
discovered I cannot tell. Yet, when I con- 
sider how many words are made up of a few 
letters, I can imagine that many more may 
not be discovered, and that the number al- 
ready discovered will be nearly sufficient 
to explain the phenomena of inind.” 





CHRONIC PERITONITIS, 


There were three other cases presented, 
Gentlemen, in the course of the week, on 
which I have not time now tq dwell. One 
was a case of chronic peritonitis in a young 
man who hed sandy hair, and was looking 
altogether very scrofulous; and I should 
fear that one day or other, he will become 
the subject of peritoneal and mesenteric 
scrofulous disease, ‘The symptoms were, ten- 
sion of the abdomen and tenderness in vari- 
ous parts, and slight fluctuation. I could not 
ascertain the existence of mesenteric dis- 
ease, but from his scrofulous look, I think it 
exceedingly probable that there was more 
or less affection of the mesenteric ganglia, 
as they are called, By repeatedly leech- 
ing him, and making his mouth geatly ten- 
der very cautiously, the symptoms disap- 
peared; he got up and felt himself per- 
fectly well. From the disease, however, 
having continued so long, as well.as his 
habit being very scrofulous, I think nothiog 
is more likely than that the affection may re- 
turn. I found that be was twenty years of 
age, and had been ill two. months, ‘Thirty 
leeches were applied at a time; he was 
kept perfectly sull, the abdomen diminish- 
ed, and he did very well. The fluctuation, 
which had been present, entirely disappear- 
ed, and also the tenderness, but 1° will not 
detain you with the case. 








CHRONIC BRONCHITIS—-PARAGORIC ELIXIR, 


From William’s Ward a case of chronic 
bronchitis was presented, which had existed 
many years. ‘There was sonorous and sibi- 
lous rattle in various parts of the chest, and 
copious frothy expectoration, with cough 
and dyspnaa. “There was from time to 
time a great increase of the difficulty of 
breathing, —sp dic d He was 


relieved, he said, very much by taking the 
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compound tincture of aloes saturated with 
bruised aniseed. There is a sort of elixir, 
a secret medicine, which evidently con- 
tains a great deal of aniseed, end cer- 
tainly in many cases of spasmodic difficult 
of breathing, affords very great relief. 
endeavoured to imitate it at the suggestion 
of Dr. Prout, who found in it myrrh and 
aloes, and cousidered it in every respect a 
compound tincture of aloes, only that it is 
made with rum instead of spirits of wine, 
and an abundance of aniseed. Of this he 
took one or two drachrie :hree times a day, 
and, he said, with great relief. I know 
that many persons regret that the London 
College have altered paragoric. Foragoric 
elixir formerly contained a quantity of ani- 
seed, and ola practitioners who have used 
the old for many years, have told me fre- 
uently, that it is more effectual in re- 
lieving cough than paragoric as it is now 
made. I believe it was omitted on account 
of aniseed being supposed to p no 
particular virtue, and yet being nauseous to 
pony: people. One gentleman told me that 
an old physician was very cross on hearing 
him regret that the aniseed was omitted, 
and declared that it was very properly 
omitted, for it turned every body’s stomach, 
But those best acquainted with paragoric 
believe, that though it may turn the sto- 
mach, the old medicine answered better. 1 
can hardly say that I have, myself, made 
sufficiént observations upon the two, but | 
have heard some —_ practitioners say, 
that there is a great difference in the effect 
of the two, and that they now keep two 
kinds, the new for the prescriptions of 
others, and the old for those who are wholly 
under their own care. 








NEURALGIA OF THE HEART. 


A case went out not at all better, and 
which appeared to be neuralgia of the heart. 
The man did not stay long enough in the 
hospital, but I do aot know that I could 
have cured him had he remained. I was 
anxious that he should stay a length of time, 
that I might endeavour to cure him. He 
had sudden pain recurring across the heart, 
diagonally | acheter from the centre of 
the sternum in the direction of the left nip- 
ple. It was not more violent if he walked 
gently, but if he moved quickly then the 
pain was more severe. | could discover 
nothing particular in the pulse, nor by the 
ear, The pain was sudden and transient, 
darting exactly like neuralgia in other parts. 
It was not angina pectoris, for it came as fre- 
quently when he was sitting perfectly sil), 
and he even got relief from gentle motion, 
and it did not stop his breath at all, nor make 
him feel faint, and give him a dying sensa- 
tion ; it merely caught his breath, as much 


NEURALGIA OF THE HEART.—MR. RYAN. 
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as a sudden pain in any part of the body. I 
gave carbonate of iron, and he was much 
better in one respect; that is to say, os 
long as he was still he was free from pein ; 
whereas on his admission he was always in 

ain: but it did not prevent the pain when 

e@ was moving about. Whether I should 
have succeeded still further if he had re- 
mained in the hospital longer, I cannot say. 
1 have seen four cases in my life of this 
affection, but I have not bad an opportunity 
of treating any of them so perseveringly as 
I could have desired. Itis, however, very 
possible that in some of them the carbonate 
of iron, which has a = power over neu- 
ralgia in other parts of the body, might have 


done good. 





THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, April 30, 1831. 


—_——— 


Tar report of the trial of the Oro Laptss 
or Ruvsaas Hart v. Ryan, will form a 
memorable page in the annals of medicine, 
Discard every other consideration—remove 
from: the tablet of the memory every recol- 
lection of former abuses—reject all the other 
atrocious proceedings of the infamous medi- 
cal monopolies—and this single investiga- 
tion would furnish more than sufficient 
grounds to urge every honourable and inde- 
pendent man to toil without ceasing in the 
great national undertaking of medical re- 
form, That trial makes it scandalous for 
medical practitioners to remain contented 
under the existing law, If they were to 
sit down patiently beneath the infliction of 
such marked injustice, such measureless in- 
sult, they would deserve to be degraded and 
despised by the scientific societies of the 
whole of Europe. But to the honour of our 
profession be it stated, that they have re- 
solved not to coutinue the patient slaves of 
such an irrational system. At last, their 
spirit is roused, and they have resolved, as 
with one voice, to found an institution, in 
which there shall be found honour for the 
profession, and security for the public. The 
Apothecaries’ Company, whatever may have 
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been their motives in prosecuting Mr. Ryan, 
have rendered the public a lasting benefit 
by that extraordinary, that unparalleled pro- 
ceeding. The voice of injustice has thun- 
dered forth so strongly on this occasion, that 
it has even paralysed the tongues of the 
Jong-practised, thick-and-thin supporters of 
the medical corporations; or, at least, these 
offer no other reply to the objections against 
the prosecution than this,—*‘ It is the law.” 
Precisely the reply of the heartless Shylock, 
when he was apprised that if he enforced 
the fulfilment of the bond, he would, at the 
same time, take away the blood, the life, of 
his victim ; ‘‘ No matter; it is in the bond.” 
Thus is it with the cruel hags of Rhubarb 
Hall. Ifyou expostdlate with them, if you 
entreat their compassion, or appeal to their 
reasop; if you implore them to desist from 
such persecuting, such torturing measures, 
what is theirreply? “ Itisin the Act,’—thus 
attempting to justify by direct falsehood, 
their strongly-indicated spirit of vindictive- 
ness. Itis nor in the Act. They were not 
directed by the Act to sue Mr, Ryan under 
a penal statute, nor to proceed against any 
gentleman similarly circumstanced. The 
Act was passed to protect the public agains‘ 
IMPOSTORS, 1cNoRANT MEDICAL PRE- 
TENDERS; and it was never contemplated 
by the legislature, that its penalties would 
be enforced, or that even there would be an 
attempt to enforce, its penalties against the 
members of the College of Surgeons, or the 
medical graduates of the Scotch or Irish 
universities. This we infer not only from 
the clear terms of the Act itself, but from 
what we have heard from several gentlemen 
who were members of the House of Com- 
mons, when the Bill was brought under the 
attention of the legislature. They have all 
stated, in the most explicit manner, that 
there was no reference whatever made to 
surgeons or to physicians; that there was 
not even an inuendo thrown out, that the 
Bill would ever have the effect of prevent- 


ing regularly-educated physicians and sur- | 
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geons from preparing their own prescrip- 
tions in what are called mepicaL caszs. 
But the construction of the law now goes to 
that full extent. But the hags must not 
rest in their present position; they muat 
go on, and bring further odium upon them- 
selves, or recede altogether, acknowledge 
their error, and solicit public pardon. Attend 
for one moment. The advocate of the hags 
alleged, that no man is qualified to practise 
as an apothecary in England or Wales, un- 
less licensed by the Worshipful Company, 
The Jadge, at the same time, laid it down 
as law, in conformity with the evidence of 
the learned and ingenious Dr, Wexsten, 
that practising as an spothecary consists in 
attending, prescribing, preparing, and sup- 
plying medicines for the cure of internal 
diseases. Such is the decision of Mr. Baron 
Bayisy; and the learned Judge appeared 
to gather strength in forming his opinion 
from the evidence of Mr. Be.rour, who was 
compelled to acknowledge that the candi- 
dates for the diploma of surgeon were not 
questioned as to their knowledge of the 
theory snd practice of medicine. This cir- 
cumstance, it must be admitted, would 
naturally tend to establish a belief in the 
mind of a non-medical person, that a man 
might be a clever surgeon, and yet be en- 
tirely ignorant of the principles which 
should govern medical practice. Hence 
the learned Judge was as positive as 9 man 
could well be, that no practitioner was le- 
gally empowered to ‘ carry on the business 
or profession of an apothecary in England 
and Wales,” without being a licentiate of 
the Apothecaries’ Company ; thus, of course, 
including in the class of “ incompetents” 
the members of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. The learned Judge was 
led to infer without difficulty, that these 
gentlemen were a portion of the ignoramuses 
referred to in the Act, because there wasno 
evidence to show that they had received 
what is called a medical education. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Ryan was mulcted in the 
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HAD MR. YAN BEEN A DUB! 


penalty of 20/. for. having attended, pre- 
scribed, and supplied medicines for the cure 
of ** water in the chest, with an affection of 
the lungs.” A very proper infliction thought 
the learned Judge ; @ very proper punish- 
ment to be awarded under the Apotheca- 
ries’ Act against a gentleman who, without 
adequate medical knowledge—educated ouly 
in surgery,—dared to prescribe medically ;— 
thus clearly committing an offence under 
the Apothecaries’ Act, by attempting to 
execute duties which he was inadequate to 
perform. In a word, Mr, Ryay being 
only a surgeon, was not qualified to prac- 
tise as an apothecary, and the bill of 1815 
was enacted to protect the public from the 
pernicious practices of such unlicensed pre- 
tenders. Now then for the other horn of 
that dilemma upon which the Company have 
fixed, or, rather, the born with which they 
have transfixed, the head of the learned 
Judge. ‘The Act,” says his Lordship, 
“ was intended to protect the public from 
ignorant apothecaries.—Mr. Ryan being 
only a surgeon, is, therefore, unfit to pre- 
seribe and dispense in medical cases. Fi- 
nally, no person is considered in law quali- 
fied to practise as an apothecary in England 
and Wales, unless he were in practice as 
such before 1815, or he have a license 
from the Company. Then, we ask his 
Lordship, what would have been his lan- 
guage, had Mr, Ryan been a medical 
graduate of the Irish or Scotch universities? 
What would have been his language, had 
Mr, Ryan been a doctor in medicine of the 
University of Oxford, and a fellow of the 
London College of Physicians? Oh! how 
we wish this question had been proposed to 
his Lordship by Mr. Puatr. He could not 
baye said here, that the defendant was not 
qualified to prescribe in medical cases, for 
his. education bad been wholly medical ; 
and he could not bave alleged in that case, 
that the law withheld from. the defendant 
the right to visit and prescribe in medical 
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tion of the longs, with water in the chest.” 
But bare the defendant, not having a license 
from the Company, must also have been 
convicted ; at least, according to the law 
as laid down by the learned Judge. But 
what could his Lordship have described as 
the measure of offence? How would he 
have explained to the jury the particular 
act of the defendant, which had caused him 
to forfeit the penalty? Probably thus:— 
** Gentlemen of the jury, this is a prosecu- 
tion instituted by the Society of Apotheca- 
ries, under an act of parliament obtained in 
1815. It was enacted to protect the public 
against the murderous practices of incom- 
petent apothecaries, and afier a careful 
examination of this document, I think it 
tight to lay it down as the law, that no per- 
son is legally entitled to-practise as an apo- 
thecary in England or Wales, if he have 
not been examined by, and received his li- 
cense from, the Court of Examiners of this 
Company. It is my duty also to explain to 
you what constitutes the profession of an 
epothecary. An apothecary is a person em- 
powered by law to prescribe in metical 
cases—that is, for internal diseases,—to 
‘visit patients so afflicted, to prescribe for 

them, and to send them medicines. Now 

the defendant has clearly committed an 

offence under this Act, True, he is em- 

powered by law to attend in such diseases 

as in that of Hancock, and to prescribe for 

their cure ; but he is not empowered by 

law to prepare the medicines ;—that is, he 

has subjected himself to the penalties of 
this Act, by preparing the medicines di- 

rected in his own prescriptions. This ig 

clearly the offence which he has committed, 

although he is fully entitled to ‘attend and 

prescribe in all medical coses.” After such 

an exposition, it is possible thet a juror, 

knowing something of the Act, might have 

put this question to his Lordship :— 

«« May a chemist end druggist lawfully 

dispense the prescriptions of such @ practi” 





cases, or for auch a disease as “‘ an affee- 


tioner ?”—Judge ; “‘ Certainly, itis eo stated 
L?2 
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inthe Act.” Jaror; “ Then isa druggist 
Witheat medical education, deemed better 
qualified by the law to prepare the medi- 
cines directed in a prescription, than the 
legally-qualified physician himself, who has 
the ability to cure the disease? In a word, 
my Lord, in passing the Apothecaries’ Act, 
to protect the public from ignorant epothe- 
caries, was it intended that physicians 
should be subjected to penalties, if they 
dispensed their own prescriptions?’ Mr. 
Baron Baytey has such strange notions 
upon this subject, that it is impossible to 
form any conjecture of what might have been 
his reply; but we think his countenance 
would have indicated strong misgivings of 
the correctness of that opinion, which he 
threw out so boldly, not to say rashly, at 
the outset of the trial. Here there would 
not have been @ surgeon to be dealt with, 
but a physician with an exclusively medical 
education ; and the learned Judge, in adher- 
ing to his first-declared impression, would 
have been compelled to reply to the ques- 
tion of the juror, that the offence consisted 
entirely in having supplied the medicines. 
Was there ever such mockery !—such dis- 
gusting absurdity? Itis not, it cannot be 
the law. 

Bat in order to remove the effects pro- 
duced upon the public mind by the mis- 
representations concerning the intention of 
the legislature upon this subject, we will 
take an early opportunity of referring to 
the parliamentary debates on the Apothe- 
caries’ Act, and reinsert in this Journal the 
most important features of them, for the in- 
formation and satisfaction of our readers. 
Meanwhile, we entreat the profession to 
Teflect with deep attention upon the point to 
which we have here adverted ;—that is, to 
what must have been the consistent decision 
ofthe Judge in the case of Mr. Ryavy, had 
the defendant been a legally-qualified PHY - 
SICIAN ; viz. that that physician had in- 
curred the penalties of the Act, by prepar- 
ing the medicines directed in his own pre- 
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scriptions. And, in conclading, we call 
upon the Company to go on in their prose- 
cutions, and not only attack pure surgeons 
who are daily prescribing in purely medical 
cases, but to proceed at once against those 
physicians, who are practising as apothe- 
caries. We call upon the Company to 
bring this question to a speedy issue, and 
then it will be seen whose opinions are cor- 
rect upon the various legal bearings of the 
existing medical statutes. 





PUBLIC MEETING 
OF THE 


PROFESSION. 


Tus London College of Medicine Com- 
mittee adopted the prudent course of post- 
poning the public meeting advertised on 
Wednesday last, to Wepxespay Next, in 
the rational expectation, that the crowd 
and bustle in the streets, caused by the 
general illemination, would furnish an in- 
surmountable obstacle to a full attendance 
of professional gentlemen. The prospects 
of the supporters of this national Institution 
brighten hourly, and it is most certain that 
it will be carried forward to a triumph- 
ant result. The principles upon which it 
is founded, appear to’ give satisfaction to 
every liberal-minded member of the profes- 
sion. Even the opponents of the scheme 
have not an argument to advance against any 
one of its prominent provisions. It seems, 
indeed, to be universally felt and acknow- 
ledged, that in the absence of such a Col- 
lege, the members of the medical profession 
in England could never be a united, or, com- 
paratively speaking, a powerful, or a useful 
body. Under new laws, and the influence 
of a just system of reward and competition, 
practitioners in medicine will grow into a 
society far surpassing in honourable dis- 
tinction, talent, and importance, every other 
society in the state. Our profession is now 
about, for the first time, to assume its pro- 
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MR. BENNETT.—DR. WATSON.—PRIZES.—NEW DYE. 


per attitude. Such is the eagerness mani- 
fested to join this College, that we may 
venture to predict, that within the short 
period of three years, its Fertows will far 
outstrip those of any other College in the 
British dominions. But should there be 
only a near approach to this success, its 
eleemosynary fund for distressed widows 
and orphans, would render it one of the 
most noble and beneficial institutions in 
Europe. 





DEATH OF MR. J. R, BENNETT, 
Prof. of Anat. in the Univ. of London, 


Ir is with feelings of the deepest regret, 
both on public and on private grounds, that 
we are called upon to announce to the pro- 
fession the premature death of this most 
excellent man, and highly-distinguished 
professor, Mr. Bennerr expired at his 
residence, in Alfred Place, on Wednesday 
morning last, at three o'clock, after having 
lingered through a severe and distressing 
illness, in which he suffered more than, or 
at least as much as it was possible for hu- 
man nature to endure. As a friend, Mr. 
Bennett was devotedly esteemed by all 
who had the happiness of his acquaintance ; 
and as a professor, his brilliant talents, and 
kind conciliating manners, secured to him 
the regard and enthusiastic attachment of 
the whole of the students of the University. 
The death of this gentleman is a public 
calamity. 





We have just learned that Dr. Watson 
has been appointed by the Council of the 
London University, to deliver the course of 
Lectures on the Practice of Medicine dur- 
ing the next session. This is not an appoint- 
ment to the vacant professorship. 





EDINBURGH PRIZES. 

Dr. Mackintosn distributed prizes to 
his pupils on the 14th instant, at the con- 
clusion of bis course of lectures on the 
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principles of pathology and practice of pby- 
sic. e first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Natbaniel Rogers, of London, after a bard 
contest, for the best answers to twenty- 
four complex questions, on the nature, seat, 
and treatment of various diseases. The 
following gentlemen received prizes for 
regular attendance and excellent appear- 
ance at the weekly examinations during the 
session, the prizes being in proportion of 
one to ten of the pupils :— 
Mr. James Hunter, Leith. 

Nath. Rogers, London. 

David Waldie, Linlithgow. 

Francis M‘Maury, Edinburgh. 

F.C. Grant, Edinburgh. 

P. B. Cunningham, Edinburgh. 

A. Mitchell, Edinburgh. 

J. Adam, Perthshire. 

R. F, C, Scott, Shetland. 

H. S. Anderson, Selkirkshire. 

L. G. Westmacott, Edinburgh. 

J. Marr, Leith. 

J. Thomson, Miramichi. 

H, W. Porteous, St. Helena, 

J. Lamett, London. 

A. Russell, Fifeshire. 

D. Hughes, Deabighshire. 





NEW RED DYE PRODUCED BY THE ACTION 
OF THE MIXED SOLUTIONS OF THE PROTO- 
NITRATE AND DENTO-NITRATE OF MER- 
CURY ON AZOTIZED MATTERS, 


A particular circumstance has induced us to 
investigate the colouring property which 
the solution of mercury in nitric acid mani- 
fests when placed in contact with silk or 
wool at a temperature of x 30 deg. to x 40 
deg. cent. 

Ni. Lebaillis, who has been long occupied 
with indefatigable zeal in various chemical 
and microscopical inquiries, informed us 
some time since, of the production of a crim- 
son-red colour, which he had remarked when 
certain parts of vegetables, especially those 
containing azotes, were brought in contact 
with mercury dissolved in nitric acid. Ex- 
tensive experiments were instituted by M. 
Lebaillis on the subject, and he found that 
animal matters also produced the same colour 
with this reagent. He also found that no 
such effect occurred with separate solutions 
of the protonitrate and dentonitrate of this 
metal. Both these salts coexist in the so- 
lution prepared by a gentle heat. 

The manifestation of the colour is so easily 
produced, that if, after having moistened 
with the mercurial solution any solid animal 


matter, such as dried white of egg, caseum, 
horn, &c., it is exposed to a gentle heat ona 
slip of platinum at the distance of five or six 
inches from the flame of a taper, it reddens 





slightly in less than eight or ten seconds, 
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and finally takes a beautiful crimson colour. 
To produce the same effect with a liquid 
animal matter, such as milk, mucus, or 

solved gelatine, a drop of any such solution 
is treated with an equal quantity of the mer- 
curial id. They are then to be well 
mixed with a glass rod and heated as before 


We at first thought that all azotized 
organic substances were thus affected, but 
humerous experiments have convinced us 
that there are many exceptions to this rule ; 
of these we may enymerate solid aud liquid 
urea, ozmazome, cholesterive, sugar of milk, 
cane sugar, beet root, sugar, starch, cotton 
and flaxen thread. 

These results induced us to examine whe- 
ther silk in thread or web might not be dyed 
by the reaction of the mercurial solution. 
The experiments wade with this view have 
demonstrated that an amaranth colour of va- 
rious shades may be communicated to these 
substances by placing them in contact, at 
a temperature of 40 x to x 50 cent., i.e. 
for ten or fifteen minutes, with a solution of 
mercury made ip the proportion of one pa:t 
of the metal to two of nitric acid at 28 deg. 
The solution heing accomplished with a 
gentle heat, is to be exposed for five or six 
minutes to a boiling temperature, so that 
part af the mercury is peroxidized. For 
uae, the solution should be diluted with an 
equal volume of distilled water. In the 
different operations we performed, we gave 
to silk an amaranth-red colour, which resists 
for a long time the influence of solar light, 
and is not altered by cold alkaline solutions, 
or by dilute sulphuric or sulphureous acids. 
Ihe production of the colour we are inclined 
to refer to a combination between the mer- 
curial salt and the silk, for it becomes brown 
when steeped in the hydro-sulphate of am- 
monie or of the other alkalies. 

We have determined that 100 parts of 
white silk, perfectly dried, gain in weight 
after being thus dyed, from 17 to 184 per 
cent.—M. Lassaione, in the Journal de 
Chimie Medicale, Fevrier, 1831. 





MEDICO-LEGAL OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING 
THE QUESTION WHETHER A WOMAN CAN 
REMAIN IGNORANT OF HER PREGNANCY 
UP TO THE REGULAR TimE? BY M. 
LOZES, M.D. 

KS x majority of females accused of infanti- 

cide, allege in their defence that they were 

ignorant that they were pregnant, and con- 

uently 9 question concerning the possi- 

| such ignorance is frequently dis- 
cussed in courts of justice. Several authors 
on medical jurisprudence have decided in 
the affirmative in cases where the woman 
has conceived either during her sleep, or in 

@ state of intoxication, or while insensible 

in consequence of disease, Although the 





movements of the foetus, and the other signs 
of ‘pregnancy, should be sufficient in most 
eases to inform the mother of her situation, 
still M, Orfila cites several instances of 
married woman who had already borne chil- 
dren, and who had no motives for the con- 
cealment of their pregnancy, and who never- 
theless had arrived at the full period with- 
out the slightest knowledge of their condi- 
tion, Those which I am about to mention, 
and of which 1 was : pease corroborate 
atrongly the opinion o 3 

First Brat 3 was phos! mary month 
of August, 1819, by a woman whom I had 
already visited om diseases of another kind, 
and who reposed implicit confidence in me. 
She was of the middle height and extremely 
thin, but her belly was so distended that 
she believed herself attacked with dropsy. 
After an attentive examination | announced 
to her that she was preguant, and she frauk- 
ly told me she did not believe it, and she 
thought so, for the following reasons ; she 
said she was forty-six years of age, that she 
had ceased to menstruate at forty-two, that 
since twenty she had lived in the capacity 
of housekeeper with a bachelor, that the 
had cobabited as man and wife ever since, al- 
ways observing precautions (such were her 
expressions) ; however, for the four years 
pat Deyn Fn 
side ese ions unnecessary. She 
added that she had suffered none of "the in- 
conveniences to which pregnant women afe 
liable, and that she had baa experienced 
the slightest movement. at this female 
spoke candidly is thus plainly seen. Six 
weeks after, 1 delivered her of a heulthy 
well-formed child. 

The following case is more remarkable 
because the woman, so far from employing 
any means to prevent conception, me 
that for the thirty years she lived with her 
husband, their only cause of dispute was the 
want of offspring. 

Second case.—In October, 1824, when I 
was at Rheims, a physician of gery 6 Dr. 
Noel, brought me to see a lady, who for the 
preceding twenty-four hours had experi- 
enced intense and continually increasing 
abdominal pain. Low diet, hip-baths, and 
warm fomentations, had been tried without 
relief. Dr. Noel in me that he con- 
rs Sos eegeaies terterns bet 

six hours a ent di 

taken place fries tha vagina. On catia 
we found the patient seated, and experienc- 
ing intermittent pains. She told me she 
was fifty-.wo years old, and had been mar- 
ried thirty years, she always menstruated 
regularly, had never. been ill, had no chil- 
dren, aud had ceased to menstruate at forty- 
five years of age. , 

On examination per vaginam I found the 


head of an infant just passing out of the os 
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uteri. When I announced the circumstance, 
great astonishment was occasioned to both 
the lady and her husband ; she said she had 
never perceived any increase of her size 
(she was rather fat), that the volume of her 

was not enlarged, and that she had 
felt no motion. Two hours after, the for- 
ceps was applied, and she was safely deli- 
vered of a healthy child, which she has 
since nursed. I should add that Dr. Noel 
had only seen the lady once before we met, 
which filly accounts for that practitioner's 
agg in Gen. de Medecine, Fevrier, 
1831, 


PATHOLOGY OF ANEURISMS. 


At the conclusion of a long and highly 
argumentative paper on this subject, M. Pi- 
geaux advances the following general abstract 
of his views on this subject :—* That an aneu- 
tism is @ tamour formed by the impulse of 
arterial Blood circulating out of its natural 
course; thet it may take place by the dila- 
tation of all the tunics of the vessel in some 
cases, but that, in the majority of examples, 
it arises from the rapture at least of the in- 
ternal tunics, not unfrequently of the entire 
coats; that the destructive character of 
aneurism by dilatation, above that of rupture, 
is, that the former er ak as oe the 
arte an opening larger thah the diame- 
ter ot the fundus of the deection al sac,— 





REGULATIONS 


SUGGESTED FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
ENACTMENT, FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF SICK PAUPERS., 
By J.C. Ysatman, Esq., Surgeon, Frome. 


1, Parliament should be respectfully 
called epon to abolish the farming, or couv- 
tract system, in those parishes the amount 
of whose paupers receiving pay for the space 
of one year, shall be under the number of 
any, including childre 


n and casual paupers, 


inte ot those residing in a dif- 
fereat poe gr that to which they belong, 
except from those parishes in which con- 
tracts can be between the parish 


officers and committees of district dispen- 
series, or infirmaries, for the care of their 
pauper sick and bart. 

Contracts cannot be entered et meme 
rall , for the medical care 
pas Ap mero of in puriehes, tor 
the most part situated at a distance of some 
mites from the amount of which 


would enable them to discharge their duties 
well and faithfully. 


2. The officiating clergyman, as well as 
the church-wardens and overseers, should 
be empowered in such parishes to grant or- 
ders to medical men in favour of sick and 
hart paupers, medicines being charged only 
at half price. 

If this power be limited, as at present, to 
overseers, the abolition of the contract sys- 
tem in the smaller parishes will lead, in 
many instances, to the employment of prac- 
titioners in extreme cases only, an evil of 
frightful dimensions. A false economy 
would frequently tempt overseers to with- 
hold, or refuse the written order for medical 
attendance, except in cases of great danger, 
and frequently till it would be too late to 
effect the cure of the patient, The power 
alluded toshould be extended to the officiat- 
ing clergyman, the more especially as he is 
in the habit of visiting the sick. 


3. All parishes having fifty re and 
upwards, including children and casual pau- 
pers, and interlopers, or paupers residing in 
a different parish from that to which they 
belong, should contract with medical men 
according to the following graduated scale 
of remuneration; and in default of their 
entering into such contracts, they should 
supply their sick poor with medicine and 
attendance, on the terms and in the manner 
specified in the foregoing regulations, in 
those places in which contracts can be made 
with the committees of dispensaries or in- 
firmaries for the care of their pauper sick 
end hurt. 

The foregoing regulation will supersede 
all other demands for medicine and surgery, 
on account of casual paupers. The necessity 
of obtaining a suspended order of removal 
in reference to medical and surgical ex- 
peoses, will be superseded. Bills of large 
amount would no longer be against parishes 
for the treatment of compound fractures and 
of other severe accidents and of dangetous 
illnesses, The negociation between sur- 
geons and overseers, on account of casual 
paupers or interlopers, so unsatisfactory and 
annoying to both parties, would cease. The 
overseer would be relieved from what he 
conceives to be a duty, however painful to 
himself and cruel to paupers, of withhold- 
ing his order for medical aud surgical at- 
tendance, and of incurring expenses over 
which he hasmo cont-oul, the moment the 
magistrate’s order of removal is suspended, 
while surgeons would vo longer be suspect= 
ed of making the most of the overseer’s or- 
der (when they have the good fortune to 
receive one) ;—motives which in both cases 
may prevail, so long as overseers and parish 
surgeons are suffered to remain, io this par- 
ticular, ina false position with respect to 
each other. At a general meeting of the 
members of the Worcestershire Medical and 
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Surgieal Society, it was resolved, ‘‘ That 
the system of removing paupers on account 
of application in cases of illness to the over- 
seers of the parish in which they happen to 
reside, to that parish to which they belong, 
often deprives the poor family of the means 
of gaining a living, and frequently induces 
them not to apply for a suspended order, 
while if a medical man is called on to attend 





under such circumstances, he has no legal 
means of obtaining any remuneration for his 
attendance.” Also, ‘* That petitions be pre- 
sented to both houses of Parliament, praying 
that some regulation may be iatrodaced into 
the Bill now pending, relative to the poor- 
laws for medical attendance upon the casual 
poor,—Worcester, 1817." 


SCALE OF SALARIES FOR RESIDENT PARISH SURGEONS. 











Paupers. | Per Head.| Salary. | Paupers. | Per Head. | Salary. | Paupers. | Per Head. | Salary. 
Se) £- s. d, £. s. d.| £.- 
50 2 0 5 3,400 1 23) 211 6,800 |. 0 11 317 
100 20 10 | 3,500 1 24 | 215 | 6,900 | 0 11 320 
200 2 0 20 | 3,600 1 2&| 219 [7,000 JO 11 323 
300 20 30 | 3,700 1 2$| 2293 17,100 J} oO 11 326 
400 1 10 37 | + 3,800 1 2$| 227 17,200 | 0 103] 329 
500 19 44 3,900 1? 230 7,300 | 0 103) 332 
600 1 8$ | 51 | 4,000 1 13} 233 | 7,400 | 0 10%| 335 
700 1 73) 58 | 4,100 1 1%] 236 7,500 | 0 10¢/| 338 
800 1 7h | 65 | 4,200 1 14} 239 | 7,600 [0 10% | 341 
900 i. 72 | 4,300 1 14 | 242 | 7,700 | 0 10%] 344 
1,000 1 6}]| 79 | 4,400 1 i$] 245 17,800 [0 10$| 347 
1,100 1 6h | 86 4,500 1 1 | 248 | 7,900 | 0 10$/ 350 
1,200 | 1 6§| 93 | 4600 | 1 1 | 251 | 8,000 JO 10§| 353 
1,300 1 6f | 100 | 4,700 1 OF | 254 §.8,100 | 0 10§| , 356 
1,400 1 6 | 107 | 4,800 1 O# | 257 | 8,200 | 0 10§| 359 
1,500 1 6 | 114 | 4,900 1 0% | 260 § 8,300 | 0-104) 362 
1,600 1 6 | 121 | 5,000 1 Og | 263 | 8,400 | 0 10$! 365 
1,700 1 53/127 | 5,100 1 Of | 266 | 8,500 70 10 | 368 
1,800 1 5§| 133 | 5,200 1 Of | 269 [8,600 } 0 104) 371 
1,900 1 5$ | 139 | 5,300 1 Of | 272 | 8,700 0 10% | 374 
2,000 1 5$| 145 | 5,400 1 0 | 275 | 8,800 | 0 10g | 377 
2,100 1 5$| 151 | 5,500 1 0 | 278 | 8,900 |.0 10. |. 380 
2,200 1 5 156 5,600 1 0 281 9,000 | 0 10 383 
2,300 1 43] 161 | 5,700 O 113 |.284 | 9,100 | 0 10 386 
2,400 1 a 166 | 5,800 O 113 | 287 | 9,200 | 0 10 389 
2,500 1 171 | 5,900 0 119 | 290 | 9,300 [0 10 392 
2,600 1 4 | 176 | 6,000 0 114 | 293 | 9,400 | 0 10 395 
2,700 1 4 | 181 | 6,100 0 114 | 296 19,500 | 0 10 398 
2,800 1 3%] 186 | 6,200 0 114 | 299 | 9,600 [0 10 401 
2,900 1 33/}191 | 6,500 0 114 | 302 [9,700 |O0 93] 404 
3,000 1 34 | 195 | 6,400 O 114 | 305 | 9,800 [0 93) 407 
3,100 1 3$)} 199 6,500 0 11$ | 308 49,900 | 0 93] 410 
3,200 1 3 | 203 | 6,600 0 114 | 311 [10,000 | 0 413 
3,300 1 3 | 207 | 6,700 011 | 314 





























4, That parishes contracting for the medi- 
cal care of paupers, with surgeons residing 
at a distance of a mile or more therefrom, 
should pay them 1s. per mile for journeys, in 
addition to the salaries, beginning with the 
second mil 


e. 

The price per head per annum in the above 
scale, falls in proportion to the numbers for 
whom the contract is formed, the time and 
labour required in visiting patients not 
being augmented in the ratio of numbers. 
In parishes where paupers are very numer- 


ous, 8 ly equal stimulus to the 


surgeon’s exertions can be given, and yet 
some diminution in the price per pauper 
per annum be made, a surgeon being able 
to visit, say twenty patients per diem in a 
name parish in less time and with less 
abour than he can visit ten in a parish in 
which the population is thinner and more 
seattered. By the army regulations, the 
country surgeon is paid (in the absence of 
a military surgeon) one penny per man per 
week, which is at the rate 4s. 4d. per 
man per annum, for the medical care of re- 


cruiting parties, or small detachments of 
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soldiers ; and when the number is under 50, 

and contracts cannot be made for this rate of | 
pay, 6d. per month is allowed, which is at 
the rate of 6s. per annum; and where no 
contracts can be entered into, they are per- 

mitted to attend soldiers at a price suited 

to such class of patients. in Mr. Becher’s 
work on friendly societies, it will be found 

that surgeons contract for the medical and 

surgical care of those societies at prices 
fluctuating between 1s. 6d. and 4s. per mem- 

berper annum, The old established country 
clubs in like manner pay variously from 2s. 

to 7s. per member per annum, frequently 

according to the number of their members, 

and to the circumstance of their being at- 

tended by a’ surgeon resident among the 

majority ef them, or by one residing ata 

distance. In St. Mary’s parish in Notting- 

ham, in which there are 9000 persons, who 

are said to be entitled to parochial medical 

sid, the expenses have averaged, during 

seven years, 519/. 11s, 5d. per annum, or 
84d. and a fraction per pauper a year, for 

medicine and su ‘s salary, which is 

within 2d. per head per annum for that num- 

ber on the scale. ‘The terms on which the 

above contracts are made, are much higher 

than those usually entered into with paro- 

chial surgeons, and the professional duties 

are fairly and satisfactorily performed. The 

principle on which my plan is founded, is 

adequate (though very moderate) remune- 

ration to the surgeon, with certain other 

regulations, guaranteeing to the party con- 

cerned, the fair and satisfactory discharge of 
his professional duties. My general means 

of calculation as to what would be sufficient 

medical pay, have been deduced from the 

above and similar data ; and by regulating 

those prices by the number of paupers, for 
the care of whose health contracts are en- 

tered into, and the distance at which they 

are visited, a fair and equitable system of 
contracts may be established throughout the 
kingdom. The scale may be better under- 

stood by adding a column, showing the price 
per hundred of paupers, by which its descent 
even through the fractional parts of a far- 
thing, and the amount of the salaries have 
been regulated and graduated. As, how- 
ever, this columa has been omitted, it may 
here suffice to observe, that 7/. are charged 

for every additional hundred paupers above 

300 


6l. are charged for every addi- 
tional hundred above...... 1600 
5k. ..++--ditto......ditto .... 2100 
4l. ......ditto......ditto .... 2900 
Sl. ....+-ditto......ditto .... 3800 
I hope the scale is sufficiently graduated 
for all useful and practical purposes ; if not, 
those who are better acquainted with this or 





avy other part of the subject will not, I 
trust, me their cdaibie assistance, . 


5, Overseers should be obliged to keep a 
correct list of all descriptions of paupers re- 
ceiving pay during each year, with columns 
for their names, residences, and number of 
their children, and to hand over the same 
to parish surgeons on the 25th of March, 
terminating the period of each contract, in 
order that the amount of salary may be sa- 
tisfactorily ascertained. 

6. Paymasters should be empowered to 
withhold one-fourth of the salary in the 
event of the surgeon having, in the opinion 
of three-fourths of the paymasters in vestry 
assembled, on the 25th of March, neglected 
his duties, and to refuse to appoint such sur- 
geon on any future occasion. 

The parish of Frome pays a salary to each 
surgeon in rotation, for the medical and sur- 
gical care of the poor, reserving a power to 
witbbold a fourth of it; and this power bas 
been exercised in a recent instance, the vestry 
having withheld a fourth of the salary, and 
passed a vote of censure on the medical 
practitioner for neglect; and it is pleasing 
to find the sick poor much better attended 
than formerly, when the salary was lower, 
and no bonus offered for good attendance. 


7. Practitioners should be prevented from 
msking a monopoly of parish surgeoncies. 
Parishes should not be suffered to appoint 
them, otherwise than in rotation, where 
there are two or more resident surgeons ; 
and in respect to parishes in which there 
are no resident practitioners, the care of the 
sick should be offered to the neighbouring 
surgeons, likewise in rotation after two 
years’ residence and practice. 

It is very common for an individual prac- 
titioner, particularly if he be influential in 
his parish, to be re-elected every year to 
the office of parish surgeon as a matter of 
course, performing the duties languidly, and 
to the exclusion of his more active brethren. 
This tends greatly to the neglect of the 
sick, and to the injury of the parish funds. 
It excludes the sick from the great advan- 
tages arising from an honourable competition 
among medical men in the discharge of their 
medico-parochial duties. It often happens, 
also, that one surgeon will be re-elected 
yearly during the whole course of his life to 
a dozen or more parishes, although it is ob- 
vious that no man can discharge his duties 
well and faithfully to more than one large 
parish, or to three or four small ones, ata 
time. 


8. Surgeons contracting for the medical 
care of paupers should be required to attend 
those only, who are actually receiving paro- 
chial relief, when requested to do so in 
writing by the proper authorities. 

This distinetion will be found very ne- 
jeneuery, or the surgeon will be often ex- 
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to attend all the poor, whether 
iving parochial relief or not, and these 
last frequently double the number whom he 
attends of those receiving parochial aid. In 
this way thousands become chargeable to 
parishes, who otherwise would rub through 
their difficulties, without having recourse 
to such means of support; it is done by 
i parish-surgeons, certificates of 
inability to work through sickness, thus 
making their surgeries the high road te 
i » This remark applica more 
particularly to very populous parishes, such 
as those in which the manufactures of the 
country are chiefly carried on, It is true 
the parish surgeon only contracts to attend 
paupers, end none other are pau than 
those deriving parish pay, ther he is 
not in law bound to attend other persons on 
the perish account. As custom, however, 
is apt to obtain the sanction of law, and as 
for one person who is prevented from seek- 
ing parish in consequence of receiving 
medical aid, bre are seat to the pay-table 
with medical certificates, or approach 
table . however trifling their ailments, 
with the plea of being under the care of the 
“ parish »” the above regulation is by 
no means to be omitted. 


9, That to all parishes having more than 
3000 paupers, two medical gentlemen should 
be appointed annually, such parishes being 
divided into nearly equal districts by the 
vestry aasembled on the 25th of March. 

Mr, Gibbs and Mr, Westlake have as- 
sured me, by letter, that this has been for 
some yeara adopted in their town and 
parish, Westbury, Wilts, with great advan- 
tage to the poor and to themselves, Each 
surgeon is thus better able to attend to his 
private and parish practice than when one 
only was appointed. They can exchange 
districts every year, if the population be 
unequal in either division or Cetriet, 


It has ever appeared to me to be an ano- 
maly in legislation to enact laws for the 
maintenance of paupers, and yet to with- 
hold the proper means of guaranteeing to 
them pan and sufficient 
cal aid, when stretched on beds of sickness, or 
labouring under the consequences of exter- 
nal injuries? 

The abolition of the contract system in 
the smaller, and its modification in the 
larger parisbes, will prove as much for 
their benefit ag for the interest of the poor, 
since the latter, being more attentively and 
skilfully treated by surgeons, will soouer be 
removed from the sick list, and therefore 
will need less pecuniary assistance, lo 


that | gledl 


ical and surgi- | 8®"g 


bour of parish surgeoncies equally among 
practitioners, enable medical pons f to dis- 
charge their ial duties well and truly, 
preserve the lives of many who are the vic- 
tims of a mistaken economy and of medical 
neglect, shorten the duration of sickness, 
and consequently lessen the ’-rate to 
a very considerable degree. And surely 
no one will be hardy enough to assert, that 
a similar price per head per annum as that 
allowed by the poor men constituting the 
members of couatry cluhs, whose economy 
is ever the most rigid, is too high for pa- 
rishes to sustain. 

Indeed, the average of the pay recom- 
mended must be even less productive than 
that allowed hy those clubs, or by the army, 
to coun practitioners, paupers being 
more liable to diseases, in consequence of 
being of all ages and of both sexes, to 
which may be frequently added insufficient 
clothing, and « scanty and unwholesome 
diet. , however, as are the terms pro- 
posed, country surgeons doubtless will most 
submit to many sacrifices in 


of affii paupers and the grinding poors’ 
rate. 
Garstons, Frome, Somersetsbire, 
Mareh 1831. 





COMPLETION OF DR, RAMADGE'S LETTER 
TO LONG THE QuAcK, 


9.* ‘* Wirn an observation or two more, 

I shall conelude my remarks = the mor- 
bid appearances which were found at the 
expiration of six days from the time of Miss 
Cashin’s death, by which means ber disease 
was attempted to be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, The appearances in the » ab- 
domen, and ebout the spine, might easily 
> met yy any individual who had died 
very li or no injury what- 
soever, ‘The deep-soated muncles of the 
back, as every person who has had the 
treatment of fever, particularly in neglected 
cases, can bear testimony, are susceptible 
of undergoing more extensive disease by 
rene and actual mortification, than the 
medical witnesses inst you wished the 
public to believe, and yet in this case these 
might not have been the proximate cause of 
this young lady's death, nor have been fol- 
lowed by fatal injuries of the spinal marrow, 
a its b arpera spreporenets Henge it fol- 
3 that even if the symptoms of the pa- 
tient bad been of a ae vated some 
than they are described to 
in my opinion, she might have lived. The 
natural gravitation of the fluids to the back, 





short, a bill (or clause of a bill b g 
the fi i , if carried gh both 


houses of parliament, would divide the la- } 





* Occupying in the original the space between 
paragraphs 8 and 9, Lancwur, page YI. 
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* 
ined with a triviel previous irritation, 
iy uce most of those which were re- 


as noes extensive mischief. 
n common fai 8 much greater stress 
ought to have been laid upon the rapid de- 


composition which was every-where going 
on. In fact, had ( had, as an impartial person, 
a share in the post-mortem examination, it 
would have been my bounden duty to have 
warned the friends of the deceased, to have 
placed, under existing circumstances, but a 
very moderate reliance on the expected re- 
sults of such an investigation, Under any 
diminution of health for some time, no mat- 
ter from what cause produced, I have every 
reason to believe that new crops of tubercles 
would have appeared, aud most probably, 
sooner or later have terminated her exist- 
ence. 

10.* “Trig quite prepostereus to think of 
the injurious tendency barb been yg cree 
to your tice, io your having 
wleel iss Castin glass of mulled port- 
wine, I heray porto pha, bres the 
symptoms o' t distress r which she 
Seb labouring, 1 might have ordered the 
very same myself; certainly, if I had fol- 
lowed the advice of my first medica! prece 
tor, who was a ceeuhel Biceocaion, P shou d 
have employed some greater stimulant. You 
did not see danger, neither did Mr. Brodie, 
who prescribed nothing at all calculated to 
lessen any urgent symptoms that were pre- 
sent. Therefore, in God's name, what an 
unwarrantable tumult has been made about 
atrifle, certainly not worthy a discussion by 
medical men, but which, in fact, is rather 
degrading to them as members of a falsely- 

liberal profession ! 

11.° “ I now proceed to notice the case 
of ror" Lioyd, a lady vf full habit, whom 
you an opportunity of seeing only once 
after 5 paaage of exyligels had pos Boon 
In this very case, I can fairly attribute this 
new affection to the long walk she took to 
Tulse Hill, or Brixton, and back, and to the 
mental anxiety connected with Chancery 
proceedings, about which I understand she 
walked to Lincolu’s-Ina- Fields, where it is 
not unlikely she had to hear of heart-rending 
delays, enormous expenses to be en- 
dured before she could expect any termina- 
tion to her suit. Like most persons from 
the country, it is not unlikely that fatigue 
was induced by her traversing the streets of 

in search of variety ; and not a lit- 
opener is owing to the locality of her 
dence to St. George’s Hospital, where 
lately many patients Jabouring under the 
same disease, following the slightest inju- 
ties, in spite of all ical or surgical aid, 
unfortunately fell premature victims; but 
not without a coroner and his jury, who 
formed the inquest upon the fifth or sixth 


fatal chse, agreeing (hat the coroner should 


write immediately to the governors of that 
establishment, requesting them to inquire 
into the cause why so many persons had 
died from erysipelas. Here is a lady, in 
the very same neighbourhood, and under the 
same atmospberical influence, if there were 
auy, which would have rendered her case 
as intractable by remedial agents, as were 
those cases which unfortunately occurred in 
that hospital. Why, then, should you be 
more blamed than the medical officers of 
that establishment, where this disease ter- 
minated so calamitously? Here is a re- 
spectable female labouring under the very 
dawnings of erysipelas, who as soon ag 
causes, of which I believe you to be entirely 
innocent, occur, produce a disease, and when 
visited by you, was irritated by much local 
uneasiness as well as a high fever, and in 
this state she commits herself to the care 
of a general practitioner, who, I have no 
doubt, did every-thing which he considered 
most likely to benefit his patient; but who, 
I must freely acknowledge, did not pursue 
that practice I am in the habit of adopting 
in cases of inflammatory erysipelas. Though 
carefully attending to the evidence of this 
gentleman, I did not hear of hia having em- 
ployed the lancet to lessen the burning 
pain, swelling, tension, and tendency to 
spread widely, with the whole train of py- 
rexial symptoms characterising the disease, 
I heard nothing of warm fomentations or the 
local abstraction of blood, to soothe, or bring 
epeodios relief to the excited integuments 
of the chest. There was no free adminis- 
tration of mercury to change the morbid 
action of the vessels, to promote the absorp- 
tion of what had been already deposited, to 
keep open all the bodily secretions in a pro- 
per manner, to stimulate and thoroughly 
cleanse the alimentary canal from every 
species of irritant matter. In addition to 
all this, I should have administered cooling 
salines, perhaps one the nitrate of potass, 
combined with tartarised antimony, &c, 
Had I not been early successful ia prevent- 
ing the congested vessels, in the erysipela- 
tous part, from the attempt to relieve them- 
selves by spontaneous effusion indicated b 
the presence of vesicles, | should at 
events have taken the precaution that none 
of their contents should have operated upon 
the sound parts, inasmuch as I heard Cap. 
tain Lloyd say, that the matter discharged 
from the vesicles adhered to her linen, aad 
appeared to irritate and produce fresh blisy 
ters. It was in this way an enormous sore, 
sufficient to frighten any ignorant and timid 
rson, was produced, Within that narrow, 
imits might the cutaneous erysipelas have 
been confined, had, at different times in the 
day, absorbent substances been applied, of 
which there are many calculated for that 





} purpose ! 
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12." * Although I cannot concur.in the 
indiscriminately -active treatment recom- 
mended by the late Dr. Armstrong, wherein 
he states that even in the most simple forms 
of the erysipelas it is necessary for the sake 
of preventing a complicated form of the dis- 
ease, yet 1 may mention what he would 
have done, as his authority may have some 
weight with a portion of the profession and 
the public. He observes, that “ If the sim- 
ple erysipelas be early attacked by proper 
measures, it will hardly ever become com- 
plicated, and, as far as 1 have observed, it 
may commonly be removed within the first 
nine or ten days, provided the remedies be 
applied from an early period; but when the 
remedies are not thus early opplied, it will 
often continue much longer, though it may 

enerally be conducted to a favourable issue, 

y carefully watching over the viscera. At 
the commencement, one decisive bleeding 
from the arm should be by be and im- 
mediately afterwards several leeches, ap- 
plied over the external seat of the affection ; 
an antimonial emetic should then be admi- 
nistered, the bowels freely evacuated by 
calomel, jalap, and neutral salts, and a blis- 
ter afterwards placed either between the 
shoulders, or over the region of the stomach. 
These measures, executed in rapid succes- 
sion at the beginning, will often entirely 
subdue the disease in a short time, or at 
least render it so manageable that it will 
yield in a few days to a regular persever- 
ance in purgatives, and an antiphlogistic 
regimen. When the abdominal secretions 
@re much disordered, then tolerably full, and 
even repeated doses of calomel will generally 
be needful, in combination with small ones 
of antimony ; for by the conjoint use of these 
preparations, an aperient, sudorific, and 
nauseating effect may usually be produced, 
which most frequently tends to restore the 
patient rapidly to health again. 

13." ‘Mr. Brodie, who is totally igno- 
rant of the nature of your remedy, appeared 
to prejadice the minds of the jury at the 
inquest, the moment he stated that possibly 
an arsenical, or some other poisonous appli- 
cation, might have produced all the mischief 
detailed in the case of the late Mrs. Lloyd. 
We must make a great allowance for any 
evidence afforded by this gentleman, as no 
doubt, on more than one occasion, his feel- 
ings must have been exceedingly mortified, 
by individuals having experienced great 
benefit under your remedies, who had pre- 
viously sought for relief from him in vain. 
The public, you will recollect, are no ver 
mean judges of that measure of relief whic 
can be afforded them by a practitioner, whe- 
ther licensed or unlicensed, It is not at all 
surprising that Mr. Brodie should volunta- 
rily appear a second time against you, with 
a view probably of displaying a sounder 





judgment than he exhibited in the case of 
the young lady, Miss Cashin ; for if I have 
reed the evidence correctly, it appears that 
he was the first to cry out “‘ murder” against 
you, when he ae Ais and your patient a 
second visit, whom he expected to find liv- 
ing, although she had been dead some 
hours ; and of whom, when he sew living, 
he anticipated no danger; consequently, as 
T have already stated, he prescribed nothing 
calculated for a dangerous case.” 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 


OBSERVATIONS ON A CASE OF SECONDARY 
SYPHILIS, BY MR. LAWRENCE. 


Mr. Lawrence lately made the follow- 
ing observations on a remarkable case of 
secondary syphilis, which hed just come into 
the hospital, and to which he wished parti- 
cularly to direct the attention of the students, 

A woman was admitted into the hospital, 
with her child, completely covered with 
scaly copper-coloured eruptions, obviously 
and unequivocally syphylitic. The child 
had also syphilitic ulcerations of the tonsils, 
and a alight ulceration of the angles of the 
mouth. It appeared, as far as Mr, Law- 
rence could gather from the history of the 
case, that the mother had secondary syphi- 
litic symptoms developed in herself a few 
weeks cher her confinement. She had an 
ulceration of the tonsils and of the angles of 
the mouth, and a small syphilitic sore on 
the chest. The mother’s own account was, 
and Mr. Lawrence from al observation 
considered the statement to,be correct, that 
she had never laboured under any primary 
symptoms of syphilis; and the secondary 
symptoms in the child did not make their 
appearance till seven weeks after its birth. 
Some time after the woman was admitted 
into the hospital, the husband made his ap- 
pearance, and the history of her case appear- 
ed, from his own acknowledgments, to be 
true. He had laboured under a chancre of 
the penis, which was apparently cured, when 
secondary symptoms made their appearance. 
After the primary disease had been cured, 
and while he laboured under the secondary 
syphilitic symptoms, he cohabited with his 
wife about the 5th month of her pregnancy. 
The principal importance of this case, Mr. 
Lawrence observed, was that of clearly show- 
ing, coutrary to the opinion of many emi- 
nent men, secondary symptoms of syphilis 
were capable of being communicated from 
one individual to another, Hunter, in bis 
work on the venereal disease, had devoted 
a chapter to diseases resembling syphilis ; 
and it was the opinion of Hunter, that those 
affections which had beea mistaken for sy- 
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' ULCERATION OF THE RECTUM. 15? 


philis, and which had been supposed to have 
been commanicated from one ‘individual to 
another, were not syphilitic, but a disease 
resembling the venereal. But he (Mr. L.) 
had seen so many cases in which secondary 
symptoms of the venereal disease had been 
transmitted from one person to another, 
that he had been led to question the autho- 
rity of Mr. Hunter on this subject. He 
could not conceive how secondary symp- 


‘discharge from the bowels, coloured with 
blood. These symptoms, notwithstanding 
some occasional partial amendments, pro- 
‘gressively increased in severity. In De- 
;cember, when she became a patient in the 
| Middlesex Hospital, she suffered constant 
‘aching and shooting pain, aggravated on the 
| passage of feces and when she attempted 
to stand up and walk, and attended with 
purulent and bloody discharge. She is a 


toms of syphilis could be communicated, if| married woman, and has bad three children ; 


not by the medium of the blood. Cases he 
had frequently seen of children who had 
entered the world covered with coppery- 
coloured scaly eruptions and syphilitic 
ulcerations, which had evidently n ex- 
istin = some time. i he — not 
imagine how itis could have been com- 
municated ~ ena in utero, if not by 
the blood of the affected mother. If the 
disease could be transmitted by means of the 
blood of the mother to her child in the 
uterus, why -should not the blood of the 
husband in this case, ah eomneaionees 
the secondary disease to his wife? The 
seminal fluid was a secretion from the blood, 
and was capable of communicating secon- 
dery svphilitic symptoms of the venereal 
disease. The treatment of these cases, con- 
tinued Mr, Lawrence, was very simple, but 
effective. The mother took 5 grs. of pil. 
hyd. nightand morning, with 5 grs. of the 
il. saponis c. opii at night, to procure rest. 

he infant took 5 grs. of the hyd. c. crete 
night and morning, and a small dose of the 
syrup of poppies, united with a little honey 
and lemon-juice every night. Under this 
simple treatment the child rapidly got well, 
and the mother is also getting well fast. 
With reference to the use of mercury, Mr. 
Lawrence said, that he had found it of so 
much utility in all forms of the venereal dis- 
ease, that he could not discard it, as some 
had done, from the list of remedies for syphi- 
litic complaints, He acknowledged, that in 
some instances it had been injudiciously 
used ; errors, nodoubt, bad been committed 
in the use of this remedy, but this ought 
not to detract from its general utility. When 
carefully administered, it was a most valua- 
ble anti-syphilitic medicine. 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 





ULCERATIVE DISEASE OF THE RECTUM 
REMOVED BY EXCISION. 


Anne Kay, etat. 38, about two years 
since, began to experience considerable pain 
in the rectum when the bowels acted. Ina 
short time this pain increased in severity, 
and was attended with unpleasant sensations, 

ing round the loins to the pubes, with 
asense of weight on the sacrum, und some 


the last, several years ago. Until the last 
six months, she continued regular, when, at 
the recurrence of the period, a profuse flow 
of blood took place ; since then, there has 
been no uterine secretion. 

Upon an examination of the rectum, it 
was felt to be indurated and ulcerated for 
the extent of two inches; but the finger 
could be passed beyond the hardened part, 
into perfectly healthy structure. Various 
remedies were tried for the relief of the 
disease, but ineffectually ; the patient's suf- 
ferings continued to increase, and there ap- 

no probability that any remedies 
would arrest their progress; accordingly, 
Mr. Mayo determined to remove the dis- 
eased 

The operation was ewes on the 25th 
of February, in the following manner :—The 
patient was laid upon her side, with the hips 
and knees bent. The fingers being then 
introduced into the rectum, the kuife was 
plunged into the perineum, on one side of 
the bowel, and an incision of some depth 
being thus made laterally, the dissection 
was continued forwards from thence, so as 
to separate the vagina from the rectum. 
The dissection was then continued entirely 
round the rectum, including half an inch of 
integument, with the sphincter muscle. By 
this means, a length of two inches and a 
half of the extremity of the rectum was se- 
parated from the adjacent parts ; it wes then 
cut off with scissors from the sound rectum 
above. The operation was performed slowly, 
and the vessels, about nine in number, were 
tied as they were divided. ‘he patient lost 
about twelve or fourteen ounces of blood. 
It is unnecessary to detail the subsequent 
treatment: the case has gone on most fa- 
vourably. The patient observed, two hours 
after the operation, when the smart of the 
wound had begun to subside, that she felt 
entirely relieved of the pain and distress 
from which she had suffered so many months. 
The appearance of the wound is singular : 
the extremity of the bowel is not more than 
half an inch from the cut edge of the skin, 
and the intervening granulatiotis are healthy, 
and cicatrizing rapidly. The bowels act 
regularly once a day; the patient is aware, 
as before the disease began, of the ce 
of feces in the rectam; about five minutes 
after this sensation occurs, the bowels act 
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much in the same manner, she says, as for- 
merly, although it is very clear that, at pre- 
sent, there can be nothing equivalent to a 
sphincter muscle at the anus ; it is, how- 
évet, far from impossible, that when the 
wound bas cicatrized and contracted, she 
will have the power of retaining solid feces, 
When the part removed was examined, it 
was found to include a third of an inch of 
healthy intestine; the disease extended 
from the anus full two inches along the 
bowel, which was thickened and indurated, 
and the middle inch of the diseased portion 
was in a state of ulceration. 

We believe the above is the first instance 
in which the operation has been performed 
in this country.— Med. Jour. 





AMPUTATION OF BOTH LEGS AFTER 
MORTIFICATION. 


James Hunt, wtat. 33, was admitted into 
the Middlesex on » under the care of 
Mr. Mayo, on Sat , the 22d of January. 

feet were in a state of gangrene, which 
extended to four or five ~~ obewe oe 
le-joints; the ne evidently 
p—- to spread y st days; for an 
ulcerated line separated the dead skin from 
the living. The integuments of the foot 
were, however, but partially discoloured, 
and vesication had taken place at a few 
points only, No blood flowed upon punc- 
turing the feet; yet the toes still moved 
voluntarily, the living muscles pulling upon 
the dead tendons, ‘he patient stated, that 
the feet had mortified from exposure to cold, 
while he was recovering from a fever. 

At the time of his admission he was much 
emaciated ; his pulse was 120; he scarcely 
slept a moment; his back was sore from 
lying ; but his tongue was clean, his appe- 
tite good, and he complained of little pain. 
He was allowed meat and porter: the lest 

to heat him, and was discontinued 
the next day. His strength appeared to 
improve yt dee 23d, 24th, 25th, the 
three days following his admission, On 
the 26th, however, he had lost ground; he 
had passed a night of considerable pain ; his 
countenance was anxious, his tongue slightly 
furred, and his appetite failed him. Ne- 
Verthelegs, the day after, he was again bet- 
ter; he had suffered less pain during the 
ight, and his appetite had returned. 
he feet were now quite black, and the 
euticle had separated to a considerable ex- 
tent. Under these circumstances, Mr, Mayo 
termined to avail himself of the present 


‘avourable condition of his patient, thinking | proceed 


that he had recovered sufficient strength to 
bear the removal of his limba, and appre- 
hensive of e change for the worse, which 
another twenty-four hours might bri 
about, Aoubagio Mr, Mayo 








both limbs below the knee,‘om the afternoon 
of the 27th.. Forty minims of'leudaoum 
were then administered to the patient, and 
he was put to bed. He had some sleep 
during that night, but the two following he 
was delirious; the pulse 140. He had 
hitherto taken broth repeatedly since the 
operation, but nothing more nutritious. On 
the fourth night be became extremely low, 
the pulse intensely rapid, and he appeared 
to be si ; some wine and water wes 
cautiously ere him, and repeated. The 
following day, his whole appearance was 
reatly improved. His subsequen tprogress 
been slow, but uniform, with the ex- 
ception of two slight attacks of erysipelas, 
one occurring upon each stump, at an inter- 
val of three days apart. The stumps are 
now far advanced towards healing ; his ap- 
petite. has returned; he sleeps well, and 
improves in strength daily.—J0, 





ABERDEEN HOSPITAL. 


Tue following report is extracted from 
No, 1 of a new periodical called The ABer- 
deen Lancet. The Editor alleges that the 
case was forwarded for publication to this 
Journal, The paper never reached our 
office. 

CASE OF FEMORAL AND POPLITEAL 
ANEURISM. 

Ropert Perais, xt. 37, sailor, married, 
of a sallow complexion, was admitted Dec. 
22d, 1830, with aneurism of the femoral 
and popliteal arteries of the right side. The 
former is ‘seated near the crural arch, at the 


‘bend of the groin, and is about the size of a 


small walout ; pulsation very distinct. The 
account he gives of himself is, that he has 
been much in warm climates, where he has 
suffered from attacks of the fevers incident 
to those climates, four or five different times, 
but is at present in his usual state of health. 
When at sea, about eight or nine weeks pre- 
vious to admiasion into the hospital, he fell 
down a hatchway, but felt no particular pain 
at the time, farther than a sort of numbness 
in his right leg, as if stunned by the fall. 
About ten days, or a fortnight after this 
occurretice he felt a pain in his ham, and, 
on examination, he perceived a small jump, 
which continued to get more and more pain- 
ful as it increased in size. At this he was not 
in the least alarmed, as he supposed. it to 
from rheumatism, or, as he terms it, 
a cold seated in his knee} and he accord- 
ingly sailed from Aberdeen on another voy- 
age, during which his leg swelled, and 

ape of walking increased considerably. 
He attributed hia complaints to the 

















AMAUROSIS, 


effects of cold and damp, having had bad 
weather during the most of the yoyage. 
About a month after he observed the swell- 
ing in his ham, a pulsating tumour arose in 
his right groia, which he thought was occa- 
sioned by the peculiar manner he was forced 
to in walking, owing to the stiffness 
in the same leg, On his arriving at Aber- 
deen, he took the advice of a practitioner in 
town, who advised him to go to the hospi- 
tal. He presented himself the following 
day, being Dr. Laing’s day for admitting pa- 
tients, but was sent home, being informed 
there was no room in the house. Ste return- 
ed some days after, and was received under 
Dr. Ewiog’s e. He remained twelve 
days in the hospital, in statu guo, without 
any day being fixed for the operation ; and 
we were not a little rised upon our 
arrival at the hospital, on Monday, Jan. 3d, 
to be informed that the operation of tyin 
the external iliac artery was to be performe 
immediately. We accordingly proceeded 
te the operating theatre, and there found 
the man lying on the table with Dr. Ewing 
on the right, and Mr. Liston of Edinburgh, 
as assistant, on the left, Dr. Laing holding 
one of the man’s legs, end the senior sur- 
geo of the hospital walking aboutin a brown 
study. Mr. Liston then drew the line of in- 
cision with his finger, nearly in the direction 
laid down by Sir Astle , but in a 
straight line, not semi , and showed 
how far it should extend, with his thumb 
and fore-finger. This being dene, Dr. Ewing 
to the operation. Having cut 
through the external oblique muscle, and 
almost all the internal, Mr. Liston requested 
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sutures requisite for the external wound, 
this bloodless operation, as the distinguished 
operator called it, ended. We can give no 
description of the appearances the wound 
put on after the operation, or any further 
history of the case, as the patient was 
dressed at unusual bours, and in secret; and 
strict orders were promulgated to prohibit 
any one from entering his apartment. 

We have been informed that the ligature 
was removed on the 7th curt., but that the 
swelling in the ham is still of considerable 
site. 





Ca&sEB OF AMAUROSIS. 


Barbara M‘ Donald, extat. 31, was admit- 
ted a patient to the East Ward, Aberdeen 
Infirmary, Feb. 26, under the charge of Dr. 
Laing. About a twelvemonth ago she suf- 
fered from repeated attacks headach , 
afterwards the power of vision, in her left 
eye, began to diminish, and which has been 
gtadually getting worse, so much, that vision 
18 nearly wholly lost in that eye ; her right 
eye is also affected, but in a less degree. 
The papil of the left eye was considerably 
dilated upon admission, and the iris seemed 
to be almost insensible to the stimulus of 
light. On the day she became a patient in 
the hospital she received calomelanos, gr. v, 
in the evening, and a dose of sulphes mag- 
nesiw in the morning. Two days afterwa 
a blister was applied to the left temple, and 
her eyebrow smeared with extractum bella- 
donne, which produced dilatation of the pu- 
pil, and showed the lens to be free of dis- 
ease. On the 2d March, she first began to 





him to detach some fibres, which happ 
to be in the way ; but Dr, Ewing mistaking 
what he meant, or not hearing what he said, 
was cutting away at others, when Mr. Lis- 
ton said, ** not those, but these opposite my 
finger.” This being at length effected, Mr. 
Liston insinuated his finger beneath a part 
ef the tendon of the external oblique, and 
requested the doctor to cut it also; but the 
doctor replied, “I will perhaps cat your 

r,”’ at which poe sy took the scal- 

himself, and m necessary in- 
cision, saying, ‘I'll be bound I'll not cut 
my own finger.”” On the scalpel being re- 
stored to the doctor, he proceeded in the 
operation with great caution, at the same 
time remarking, ‘‘ If we could see the cord, 
we would know what we are about.” Mr. 
Liston then said in a low tone, ‘‘ D—n the 
cord, cut this.” Mr. Liston again took the 
knife and cut downwards, thus giving, as 
Dr. Laing said, much more room. Mr. Lis- 
ton then inserted his finger into the wound, 
and raised the external iliac artery on it, 
and Dr. Ewing then passed the needle. 
After Mr. Liston had given several direc- 
tioas about the ligature, and the number of, 





plain of the appearance of mots swim- 
ming before her eyes, and the cupping- 
glasses were applied to the back of her neck, 
and eight ounces of blood taken. She says 
that her vision is more distinct at night than 
during the day. Repeated blisters have 
been applied to the left temple since 8th 
March, and the vesicated surface sprinkled 
daily with a quarter grain of strychnine, 
During this treatment she has also had oc- 
casional doses of purging mixture, and one 
calomel and opium pill twice a day. Since 
the exhibition of the strychnine her sight 
has gradually improved, so that she is now 
able (March 28th) to read common print. 
It is to be regretted that the strychnine has 
not, in this case, got so fair a trial as one 
could wish, as it is impossibleto say whether 
the beneficial effects on the patient’s sight 
are to be attributed to the strychnine, or 
the calomel and opium ; and we have fre- 
quently observed, that Dr. Laing is very apt 
to fall into that error which puzzles one to 
say, post hoc ergo er hoc, in any of his 
cases, from his ordering such a multiplicity 
and variety of medicines to almost all his 
patients,— Aberdeen Lancet. 
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HOTEL-DIEU. 





IN?FLAMMATION OF THE RIGHT BASILIC VEIN 
—NOVEL MODE OF TREATMENT. 


A metas. gilder, aged 66, was admitted 
into the Hotel Dieu under the care of M. 
Piorry in the middle of January. He at 
first complained of spasmodic contractions of 
the posterior muscles of the trunk ; these 
contractions were a'tributed to the operation 
of the mercurial exhalations, to which his 
trade is continually exposed. Sudorific 
drinks and vapour-bati:s were prescribed ; 

bronchitis supervened shortly, and bleed. 

ing from the arm was directed. The 25th 
of January, in the morning, the basilic vein 
of the right arm was opened about an inch 
above the CO ger ome articulation, and 
three cupsfull of blood were abstracted, 

The usual compress and bandage were ap- 
plied during the day; the patient com- 

plained of the tightness of the latter, but it 
was not relaxed till the next visit. 

26. Wound slightly red and swollen ; | so 
lancinating pain is occasionally experienced. 
A poultice was applied, The lancet was 
a, oe found perfectly clean; a 

ent with it the same experi- 
ja panes effects. eye 

27th and 28th. Symptoms uelly in- 
creased, ‘l'reatment the nae 4 

29. Vein acutely painful; integuments 
red, tense, and tender to the touch, The 
redness extends to the axilla, and the) ta 
course of the vein is sensibly swollen. 
Pulse full and frequent ; tongue red; thirst 
ardent ; extreme restlessness, 

Absolute diet ; ; emollient drinks; vene- 
section from the left arm. ‘Thirty leeches 
to the affected arm, and a large poultice. 
M. Piorry caused the arm to be elevated on 
cushions, and permanent compression was 
made on the radial and ulnar arteries, in 
order to iaterrupt the arterial circulation. 

30. Pain still acute, but redness di- 
minished. Course of the vessel] still swollen 
and knotted; lower arm edematous to a 
considerable @; pulse still full and 
frequent. Thirty leeches to the arm ; posi- 
tion, compression, &c., continued. 

31. Sufferings much relieved; the vein 
though still swollen is less sensible to 

re ; edema more considerable ; pulse 
frequent, but still full. Moderate pres- 
sure on the entire arm. Continue the rest, 

31, Much better in every respect, 

The patient continued to improve till the 
8th of February, when he was considered 


perfectly ¢ a that are Ow, however, his 
et stertorous ; be 
je no answer 4 Sopnmes his limbs 


ay Ided to their gravity in every direction, 
and lost all sensibility. The pupils were 





INFLAMMATION OF A VEIN.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


dilated, the countenance pale, and the pulse 
weak and slow. A bleediog was directed, 
but the patient died the same dey. No ex- 
amination of the body took place, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the principal sur- 
zeon, the absurd regulations of the Hotel 
Dieu requiring bis — at all post- 

mortem inspections.—Mf/. Laberge in the 
Journal Hebdomadaire. 





Dr. D. J. Conntaan was elected physician to the 
Jervis Street Hospital, Dablin, on the 8th of Feb- 


raary last. 
SL 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Wallace, a to the Charitable Infirmary, 
se athgaepatg Sete tar 
in s a in 

of Venereal Dissases of the Sk Skin, including the pri 
ma eruptions ; i y dilinea- 
thou’ 2a lege as tit life, and coloured after nature. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
On Jon Buans being asked = the Coucil had 
ee aioe ty heads 
of the oy, he repi ** Because 
have no > their ows. af 
M3. -. » Stamford Street. = | = ha 


the mo ofa eT ejodieta ioxaiy, i ¢ it pm not, con- 
sistently with the principles upon which this work 
is conducted, be | nwoe me unless commanicated by 
the practitioner The publication of unau- 
thenticated ottehes “yr ‘this description might pro- 
dace much uneasiness in a private circle, Without 
an Tees public benefit. 
8.1. The volamesof Tae Lancrrcon- 
> ws lectures mentioned by our t 
blished within a @ stereo- 
typed edition, and at a trifling expense a3 than if 
separate form . 


remy ys mf ina me 

our opinion the effect ma: 
duced when given in the manner descri dengeiben by our 
bet such a case has never come 


under our own ob: 
Mr. R. W., of Anderton's 
Walk, — heh numbers he wants on 
the application of any friend at Tue Lan- 
cer Office. 
A Retired Practitioner. We have not room for 
the criticism, however just. A copy of the igno- 
in 631, bas bee hg 
in been J} —-, 1 - ont! 
res tion. otha feared die on ie 
ut in ques >» yet no apo gross 
norance in others. R. had not even an 
es to offer. ats oe treatment pursued, surely 
E. cannot mean t te 
corr — hy uati] next 
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thatthe chairmen ofthe ya Ry hed 
declared that medical meu were liable to serve on 
law-juries, “J Observation to the effect that this 
decision was was accidentally 
Medical 


Eeaata. — A 


are exempt from all such duties. 
i a ee 
r. was = in ‘our to 
should have been 


Wednesday glass on Aendny7 








